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CHAPTER XIX. 
ROSAMOND ASSERTS HERSELF. 


THE night following Miss Trevor's 
début at the Sphere had been a 
sleepless one for Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple. 

As Sir Hercules so suddenly left 
her at the hotel, he uttered words 
which to his sister’s ultra-sensitive 
ears sounded almost menacing ; and 
fully aware that from Azs point of 
view she had been to blame, she 
now secretly reproached herself. 
So absorbed was she by her troubled 
reflections that she forgot she was 
not alone; and once the sitting- 
room door had closed after her 
brother’s hasty exit, she remained 
silent and preoccupied. 

Rosamond, who usually read her 
mother’s gentle face like a page in 
an oft-conned volume, perused it 
in great perplexity that night. 

‘What was the meaning of all 
that odd talk between you and 
uncle, darling mother?’ the girl 
cried, flinging herself upon the 
floor at Mrs. Dalrymple’s feet. 

She wound her arms about her 
mother’s waist, and looked up into 
her troubled eyes with an expres- 
sion of intense curiosity in her own. 

VOL. XXV. 


‘Tell me, do tell me! There is 
some mystery which I don’t under- 
stand, and I must have it all ex- 
plained, dear, and at once. You 
and I have never had any secrets 
from each other; do not let us 
begin now. I feel as if I was out 
in the dark and cold, forgotten and 
alone.’ She was speaking in her 
most childlike manner, and the 
tone of her coaxing voice was 
quite pathetic; but neither by word 
nor smile was she answered or en- 
couraged. Then, what had been 
perplexity changed to displeasure, 
and there was neither pleading nor 
coaxing in the tone in which she 
added, ‘ That was all a myth about 
Lady McEwan being in town ; for, 
of course, you would have told me 
of her invitation if you had received 
it. I could scarcely refrain from 
remonstrating when you said it was 
on my godmother’s account we 
could not return home, as uncle 
so much wished us to do. It will 
not be a bit nice nor even proper’ 
(here Rosamond could not repress 
a smile) ‘for those ladies to come 
down to Silverbeach and find poor 
z 
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dear uncle left all alone in his 
glory to entertain them. 

‘If Lady McEwan really is in 
town, and you are bent on having 
luncheon with her to-morrow, why 
not let me go home with uncle in 
the morning and help him do the 
honours of the place when our 
guests arrive ?” 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Rosa- 
mond !’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, with 
asperity. She herself was surprised 
at the harsh tone of her usually 
gentle voice, and Rosamond sprang 
to her feet in absolute amazement. 

‘Mother, what has happened ?” 
she cried; and as no reply was 
vouchsafed, a flush of impatience 
stained her fair face, and she 
stamped her little feet in angry 
protest. It was the spoilt child’s 
first experience of a disappoint- 
ment. Hitherto matters had al- 
ways been referred to her for arbi- 
tration, and her approval was wont 
to give the casting vote for or 
against any proposed innovation 
at Silverbeach. 

The actual fact of this deference 
to her wishes was not acknow- 
ledged in so many words; but 
practical experience had long since 
taught fair Rosamond her power, 
and she revelled in it. This un- 
expected check had the effect of 
a sudden twitch at a curb, the very 
existence of which had never been 
suspected, and the girl resented it 
much as a high-spirited filly might 
do. She tossed her pretty head 
defiantly, and with an air of con- 
viction she cried, ‘I know the 
secret now; I see the whole truth, 
mother! You don’t like Miss 
Trevor and her mamma being 
invited to Silverbeach at all, and 
you have determined to stay away 
on purpose to avoid them.’ 

Still Mrs. Dalrymple was silent. 
After a moment's reflection Rosa- 
mond placed her hand under her 
mother’s chin, and lifted the deli- 
cate face up for closer inspection. 
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But Mrs. Dalrymple was in no 
playful mood, and resented this 
unwelcome scrutiny. She lowered 
her eyelids and compressed her 
lips. 

"s I see you cannot deny the soft 
impeachment, mother,’ said Rosa- 
mond, moving back a step or two. 
She used a bantering expression, 
but there was no smile on her lips 
either, and her voice sounded 
almost harsh. 

Fair Rosamond was baffled and 
angry. It was her sovereign plea- 
sure to receive these people from 
the theatre, and she had no idea 
of being balked in this manner. 
Unconsciously she clenched her 
fists ; and when Mrs. Dalrymple, 
surprised by an ominous silence, 
looked up, she beheld a new and 
most startling expression upon her 
daughter’s countenance. That face, 
which hitherto had ever appeared 
as the face of an angel, holy, calm, 
sweet, and fair, was scarcely recog- 
nisable. A cloud of passionate 
anger overshadowed the ingenuous 
brow ; the lips so wont to smile 
were protruding in a pout that was 
not pleasant to see, and something 
like a threatening flash lurked in 
the depths of the erst limpid eyes. 

‘Rosamond!’ exclaimed her 
mother, horrified by this trans- 
formation in her child’s appear- 
ance. 

‘I know I Zok angry,’ cried the 
girl defiantly ; ‘ but I am sure I feel 
a thousand times angrier than I 
possibly could look. I began to 
be afraid of something like this - 
while uncle was here; but I gave 
you the benefit of the doubt then. 
Now I am quite convinced that 
my suspicions were justified. You 
invented the whole of that story 
about our town engagement just 
to balk uncle and me of our an- 
ticipated pleasure. It was too bad 
of ‘you, mother; but we will not 
stand it, neither he nor I. You 
don’t like theatres, nor actors, nor 
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actresses. I adore them all, and 
so does poor dear uncle Hercules. 
How grieved he looked when he 
said, “‘ Faut*de mieux, 1 must en- 
deavour to show them how wel- 
come they are tome”!’ Rosamond 
repeated her uncle’s words with a 
regretful tone ; but no sooner had 
she uttered them than she con- 
tinued more vehemently, ‘ Wel- 
come! Ofcourse they are welcome. 
I only wish I might be there to 
prove my words. How mortified 
uncle must feel to find that we 
leave him in the lurch just when 
these particular friends are coming 
down! As they are socially not 
our equals, they deserve an espe- 
cial amount of courtesy and con- 
sideration, of course.’ 

‘Rosamond, how can you speak 
to me, to your most loving mother, 
in that tone?’ cried Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple, in pained appeal. 

But Rosamond was past heeding 
either the supplicating voice or the 
pitiful look. 

‘I shall always say what I feel 
to be right, either to you or to any 
one else, mother,’ she declared, with 
emphasis. ‘I know you have put 
us both entirely in the wrong in 
this matter, and you have acted 
against your own convictions 
too. How often have you lec- 
tured me onthe subject of uncle's 
supremacy at home! “He is the 
mastre,” you have always said; 
‘and he must never be thwarted or 
interfered with in any way whatso- 
ever.” - Now you are actually flying 
inthe face of your own teaching. 
Uncle was more than angry just 
now—he was deeply hurt; and he is 
not the man to suffer this sort of 
Opposition without resenting it.’ 

Rosamond paused, breathless. 
She was surprised by her own 
vehement eloquence. It was the 
first time in her placid young life 
that passion had moved her to de- 
fiance. The emotion was decidedly 
exhilarating. Youth is prone to do 
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battle, and there was all the charm 
of novelty in assuming this belli- 
cose attitude towards a gentle and 
most indulgent parent. 

As Rosamond paused, both were 
startled at the lengths to which 
their first hasty words had led 
them. 

The girl was vibrating to the 
passionate sounds of her own 
changed voice; but her mother 
was literally trembling with an 
emotion which resembled fear. 

She rose from her chair now, 
and turning her troubled gaze 
upon her rebellious child, said de- 
precatingly, 

‘ Let this painful discussion end 
here, at once and for all time, 
Rosamond. It is half-past one 
o'clock ; we are both fatigued, and 
your nerves, my child, are over- 
strung. We shall be able to re- 
view the position calmly, dispas- 
sionately, tomorrow. I shall think 
the matter over quietly during the 
night, and try to find some way in 
which I can meet your wishes and 
those of your uncle.’ . 

She was lighting her candle as 
she spoke, and moved to and fro, 
lifting the taper to the gas, &c. 

Rosamond stood listlessly at the 
further side of the table. She was 
too much preoccupied to offer her 
mother any sort of assistance. 
Only when those welcome words 
of a possible concession smote on 
her expectant ears did she glance 
across at Mrs. Dalrymple, whose 
pale pained face looked like yield- 
ing. 

The girl’s heart gave a throb. 
She had not fought her battle in 
vain; and if she had once gained 
the day, she should know the ex- 
tent of her power, and would be 
ready to assert herself on future 
occasions if needful. 

The mother, meanwhile, was 
also fighting a battle ; conscience, 
duty, and inclination were all at 
war within her gentle bosom. Her 
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Rosamond, the winsome tractable 
child, had terrified her by the ex- 
hibition of a temper the existence 
of which the mother had never 
suspected, because it had never, in 
any sense, been provoked. 

And Hercules had left them 
both in anger; and the child, 
speaking with all the emphasis of 
conviction, had declared his anger 
to be just. 

Was it so, and would it not only 
be politic, but absolutely right, for 
her to yield to her brother’s wishes? 
If so, whither would this injudi- 
cious intimacy with actresses and 
scene-painters lead ? 

Like all weak and vacillating 
natures, Ada Dalrymple was apt to 
multiply her grievances by the use 
of the promiscuous s, which de- 
notes an unlimited plural. 

Rosamond, awaiting hermother’s 
next words in silence, had a shrewd 
suspicion of the conflicting ideas 
at work in her parent’s mind, but 
the modus operandi interested her 
not at all. It was the result she 
was so anxiously expecting. If 
she could obtain what she desired, 
her mother’s pain in yielding would 
not cause her a moment’s uneasi- 
ness. Nell had already learnt to 
regard unselfishness as a holy 
creed. 

Rosamond was as ignorant of 
the deeper signification of the word 
as she was of the practice of it. 

‘ Perhaps we can arrange to go 
home to-morrow, after we have been 
to see your godmother, Rosamond,’ 
said Mrs. Dalrymple, having com- 
pleted her mental summing up of 
prosand cons. ‘ We certainly will 
endeavour to doso, as you think your 
uncle would not approve of our 
absence. I really had no idea this 
was a matter of such importance 
either to him or—to you, my child.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple spoke with some 
hesitation, and with evident effort ; 
but Rosamond only heard the wel- 
come words. 
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‘Darling mother, forgive me for 
my wicked and hasty temper!’ she 
cried, swiftly crossing the room, 
and flinging her arms about her 
mother’s neck. A momentary sense 
of contrition overwhelmed the 
spoilt child. Her victory once 
assured, it occurred to her- that 
the way in which she had fought 
for it had been hurtful to her kind 
mother as well as herself; but 
this wholesome pang of repentance 
spent itself in that impulsive em- 
brace, and the dominant idea in 
her mind was still the elation which 
accompanies success. 

Mrs. Dalrymple, exhausted by 
the violence of such unwonted 
emotions, was simply thankful to 
clasp her repentant child to her 
heart again. 

‘ Good-night, my dear, God bless 
you !’ she said quietly, and so went 
away to her room ; but sleep was 
a stranger to her pillow that night, 
while Rosamond’s slumber was 
peaceful and sweet as that of heed- 
less young maidens is wont to be. 
She arose fresh and radiant as the 
sunny morning itself—the morning 
of that eventful Sunday on which 
Jack Clifford told his love to Nell, 
and looked into fair Rosamond’s 
eyes with an expression of such 
very tender interest in his own. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
ROBERTA. 


HEEDLEss young maidens, like 
Rosamond, sleep as the children 
do, sweetlyrand soundly, and rise 
radiant as the summer morning. 

More thoughtful maidens, how- 
ever young they be, occasionally 
spend the long lonely hours of the 
night considering. 

Nell eagerly sought the longed- 
for solitude of her little chamber in 
the evening of that long day, the 
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morning of which had been Phoebe 
Miller’s last. 

No word had been spoken by 
Jack in the awful presence of the 
dead ; and Nell had hurried from 
it the moment she realised that her 
aid was no longer required. 

On the stairs she met Sally, to 
whom she whispered the news. 

The ballet-girl’s merry face length- 
ened considerably, but she neither 
changed colour nor wept. 

‘Don’t you take on so, Miss 
Trevor,’ she said quietly. ‘ You're 
not a bit used to these sort of 
things, I can see, and they upset 
you. I’ve had a deal of trouble in 
my time, though no one would 
think it to see and hear me; and 
I’ve had to do with sickness, and 
death too. So I’m both able and 
willing to look after all that’s want- 
ed here now for the poor soul. 
Jack Clifford will help forthe money 
part, of course, and the rest I can 
do. So you make haste and get 
away home, Miss Trevor, for I de- 
clare you look like a ghost your- 
self.’ 

So Nell went her way, and 
throughout the long afternoon and 
evening she resolutely put the 
thought of that terrible deathbed 
aside ; but at night every word, 
every look, every movement of poor 
Ophelia’s recurred to her with cruel 
distinctness. ‘She made me swear 
it;’ that was the ever-recurring 
thought in her mind ; and how was 
she to put her heart into the acting 
of her new part at the theatre to- 
morrow, while this remembrance 
was haunting and tormenting her? 

A new part, Roberta Ashworth ; 
a part Fanny Dale had never done 
justice to, because she was think- 
ing of other things, and had not 
taken the trouble to concentrate 
her ideas on the subject in hand. 
That was the reason of Fanny’s 
failure. Now that so unexpected, 
so promising a chance of promotion 
had come to her—Nell—should 
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she also allow it to escape without 
profiting by it? 

She was pacing her narrow little 
chamber as that thought occurred 
to her; and so occurring, startled 
and roused her. What would father 
think of her if she lost the golden 
opportunity so suddenly given her, 
and for which even he had appear- 
ed both grateful and glad? 

She had learnt the lines of Ro- 
berta’s part the very night on which 
Mr. Blenkinsop had first whispered 
that mysterious hint about promo- 
tion in her ear; and she had con- 
tinued to watch Fanny Dale with 
unflagging attention since. But 
she never said a word about the 
precious intimation the manager 
had given her, either in or out of 
the theatre. 

The wisdom of John Hall’s con- 
stant teaching about the silence 
which is discretion, and the error of 
troubling other people with business 
not immediately concerning them, 
had sufficiently impressed Nell to 
render her very cautious in all her 
communications ; and she accepted 
Mrs. Powell’s message as given in 
confidence. Thus it really was in- 
tended. 

Nell had been quite long enough 
in the theatre by this time to find 
out that all was not couleur de rose 
there, as had been her childish im- 
pression. The narrow horizon of 
the Sphere was but a boundary-line 
ofa miniature world, in which wealth 
and poverty, lazy vice and honest 
industry, jostle one another much 
as they do in the great world be- 
yond. Modest reserve was voted 
pride or ‘ stuckupishness ;’ con- 
centrated attention to duty and 
work was sneered at as priggish ; 
abstinence was unsociable ; neces- 
sary economy, miserly; and success, 
however well deserved, brought 
enemies in its train. These things 


Nell had already learnt by personal 
experience ; but they had in nowise 
disheartened her. She longed more 
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than ever to arrive at that stage in 
the theatrical career when an ac- 
tress’s position secures her immu- 
nity from the companionship of 
those lesser stars with whom a mo- 
dest girl would never willingly as- 
sociate. 

With ‘the ladies’ who required 
perpetual stimulants—threepenny- 
worth of whisky or brandy or gin— 
to keep them ‘up to the mark,’ and 
whose language was as fiery as their 
beverage, Nell Trevorcouldnot pos- 
sibly have any sympathy ; but for 
those who went about their duties 
steadily, soberly, with a good heart 
and will, she had the tenderest feel- 
ings of professional kinship. Many 
a neat garment, sewn by her swift 
clever needle—many a cup of beef- 
tea, cooked on the little gas-stove in 
Alpha-street—was brought surrep- 
titiously to the theatre, and handed 
to the good girl who worked hard 
for the weekly stipend which helped 
to keep the family ‘ going’ at home; 
the family in this case consisting 
of five or six children, a bedridden 
mother, and a drunken father, who 
was far worse than none. 

These were the circumstances 

* with which experience must sooner 
or later acquaint all who are inti- 
mately connected with theatrical 
life; and Nell, in her quietly ob- 
servant way, strove to profit by all 
she saw and heard. 

Her goal was ever before her, 
and Jack alone had hitherto inter- 
fered with the bent of her thoughts 
and her ambition. But even his 
honeyed words had not obliterated 
the fact that promotion might come 
to her; and though she did not 
talk about this welcome possibility, 
she duly strove to prepare herself 
for it. She studied and rehearsed 
the words and movements of Ro- 
berta’s part with much care and 
elaboration whenever she had an 
opportunity. This constant prac- 
tice soon familiarised her with the 
character in which she already felt 
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quite at home off the stage; the 
difficulty would be to act it as na- 
turally before an audience. 

‘They will expect me to be quite 
perfect at rehearsal to-morrow, of 
course,’ she thought, flushing hotly 
as she realised the coming ordeal. 
‘ Mr. Blenkinsop gave me such very 
early notice of my chance that he 
has a right to find me prepared 
now ; and the least I can do is to 
prove that I have deserved his good 
opinion and that of kind Mrs. 
Powell too. I will go through all 
the scenes very carefully again to- 
night, and I will think of nothing, 
of zothing but my work; then things 
are sure to go right. I have father’s 
word for that.’ 

But even as the remembrance of 
her father, who was away at Silver- 
beach, flashed through her mind, 
she felt tempted to let her fancy 
roam to the sumptuous apartments, 
the terraced gardens, the shell-lined 
paths, where Jack and— 

‘No,’ she cried, suddenly spring- 
ing from her bed, on the side of 
which she had been sitting, ‘I will 
not think about anything but my 
part.” And with this purpose in 
view she hastily dragged the chest 
of drawers away from the wall, took 
the crabbed looking-glass down 
from its nail, set it up against the 
water-jug, and placed the sputter- 
ing long-wicked candle in front 
of it. 

These preparations for her final 
rehearsal completed, she com- 
menced to recite her lines in audi- 
ble tones, and studied the varying 
expression of her face with as earn- 
est a scrutiny, and as concentrated 
a desire to do justice to her little 
part, as ever animated any actress 
who loves her work and desires to 
excel in it. 

The bare walls of the little attic, 
the lurid gleam ofthe tallow-candle, 
that terrifying deathbed scene, the 
inexplicable conduct of Jack, all 
her past troubles, all her present 
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surroundings, weresoon entirely for- 
gotten, as indeed was the existence 
of a Nell Trevor. 

This smiling maiden, with danc- 
ing eyes and brightly flushed cheeks, 
whose soft dark hair was hanging 
in curling masses over her shoul- 
ders, whose lips were uttering pretty 
and melodious words—this was Ro- 
berta Ashworth, the rustic ingénue 
of the play, the country-bred little 
sister of Miss Ashworth the heiress 
(Miss Dalgleish), and the thorn in 
the flesh of pompous Mrs. D’Al- 
mayne (Mrs. Blenkinsop), who 
played the part of adventurous 
widow and tyrannical aunt most 
efficiently. 

Fanny Dale had made rustic sim- 
plicity into a giggling hoyden. 
Nell believed that this part might 
be played with tenderness and 
sprightly humour. In her opinion 
girlish high spirits need not neces- 
sarily degenerate into loud laughter 
and rough gestures; nor did it seem 
likely that the pompous aunt would 
submit to the intentional imperti- 
nence ofa brazen shrill-voiced hoy- 
den ; though it was not improbable 
that the innocent home-thrusts of 
a simple maiden, who said stinging 
words without comprehending their 
deeper meaning, would have to be 
endured by her senior. 

All this and much more which 
appertained to the real understand- 
ing and correct rendering of Ro- 
berta’s part, Nell had pondered 
over day after day and night after 
night since first she had been told 
to ‘keep an eye on Fanny Dale.’ 

Miss Dalgleish had said a confi- 
dential word to the débutante on 
the first night they were alone in the 
dressing-room together, and they 
had agreed that the ‘second lady’ 
had not done the author's creation 
justice. 

‘I should like to see your ren- 
dering of such a part as Roberta’s 
some day, Miss Trevor,’ Miss Dal- 
gleish had remarked, with a smile. 
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‘When you have gained a little 
more experience, and consequent 
confidence, you might make a suc- 
cess in a character of that kind. 
You would not forget that a merry 
young girl may always be a lady; 
but poor Fanny could not possibly 
render a part for which neither Na- 
ture nor training has fitted her. 
Burlesque is her forte, and in this 
instance she caricatures a delicate 
study which you would portray with- 
out much effort. It is only experi- 
ence you lack.’ 

These and many other hints 
which Miss Dalgleish had given 
her from time to time were re- 
membered and pondered over by 
thoughtful Nell. 

To-morrow she was to add to her 
experience ; to-morrow a chance of 
rising in her profession was offered 
to her; and she again determined 
to do her utmost to prove herself 
worthy of the good opinion her 
friends entertained of her powers. 


The call for rehearsal was fixed 
for eleven the following morning, 
and Nell was waiting on the stage 
as that hour struck. 

Mr. Blenkinsop was not in the 
best of tempers. Fanny Dale’s 
sudden departure necessitated ex- 
tra work and a series of fresh re- 
hearsals, to which the stage-mana- 
ger looked forward with the reverse 
of pleasure. He really frowned 
when he caught sight of Nell, and 
thought of the trouble he was 
likely to have with her in her first 
speaking part; and heacknowledged 
to himself that his wife had a just — 
cause for grievance against Mrs. 
Powell at last, for that eccentric 
manageress had chosen to give this 
pretty little part to a novice in pre- 
ference to allowing Minnie Rogers 
to take it. That lady, in a mood 
of marvellous condescension, had 
actually volunteered her services, 
through the stage-manager; and 
they had been civilly, but abso- 
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lutely, declined by Mrs. Powell. 
‘And it was so very good-natured 
of Minnie,’ Mrs. Blenkinsop com- 
mented, with rising wrath. ‘Of 
course she knew all along that the 
part was entirely beneath her in 
every way, and yet she was willing 
to take it, just to oblige Mrs. 
Powell and to save you and me 
from all the unnecessary bother of 
a lot of extra rehearsing, for she 
wouldn’t want any drill for such a 
ridiculous little study as that of 
Fanny Dale’s. In spite of all 
this disinterested kindness on Miss 
Pierrepoint’s part, and all the ur- 
gency of her sister and brother-in- 
law, the manageress of the Sphere 
persisted in declining the offer with 
thanks. 

Most cases have their parallel in 
history. Within this very year of 
grace, 1879, another tribute of 
‘disinterested self-abnegation,’ in 
the form of a golden wreath, has 
also been declined with thanks. 

The facts connected with the 
complicated business of Fanny 
Dale’s successor at the Sphere had 
been so persistently and so urgently 
explained and commented on in 
poor Andy’s hearing, that he at last 
succumbed under their crushing 
weight, and was eventually talked 
into admitting that Mrs. Powell 
had wot acted with her usual dis- 
crimination. 

Twenty-four hours of persistent 
nagging on Mrs. Blenkinsop’s part, 
varied by loud complaints from her 
indignant sister, and followed by 
the final, though reluctant, collapse 
of poor old Andy, had not improv- 
ed the temper of either; and so it 
happened that the stage-manager 
answered Nell’s pleasant ‘ Good- 
morning !’ with an ominous frown ; 
but no silence, however contemp- 
tuous, could convey Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop’s indignation to its hapless vic- 
tim. And though the ex-juvenile 
met the aspiring one with omi- 
nously dilated nostrils, compressed 
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lips, and shaking head-piece (all 
of which she could do to perfec- 
tion), this pantomimic exhibition 
of wrath by no means sufficed her, 
and she presently overwhelmed 
poor little Nell with a perfect tor- 
rent of abuse. 

She called her an interloper, a 
designing minx, a brazen hussy, a 
proud ninny, a good-for-nothing 
flirt, and other equally astounding 
names. Then Nell, listening in 
silent consternation, was informed 
that while she deciared herself en- 
gaged to one man she was quite 
ready to flaunt about town in the 
carriage of another, and so on, and 
on. 

‘ But still her tongue ran on, the less 

Of weight it had, with greater ease ; 


And, with its everlasting clack, 
Set all men’s ears upon the rack.’ 


Mrs. Blenkinsop had attacked 
Nell within five minutes of her ap- 
pearance on the stage. 

The enraged ex-juvenile was 
rendered doubly furious by the 
sight of the girl’s happy face, as she 
tripped on, in smiling unconscious- 
ness of any evil to come, to bid the 
stage-manager good-morning. His 
wife, who had been nursing her 
wrath ever since her first interview 
with Nell weeks ago, felt that the 
right moment for an explosion had 
now arrived, and drove her hapless 
victim before her into the farther 
corner of the prompt-wing. 

Jim, who was passing, heard the 
premonitory growl of the thunder 
to come, rushed away to the green- 
room, and implored Miss Dalgleish 
to hasten to the rescue of her little 
brotigée. 

Miss Dalgleish, whose strength 
lay in her self-possession, walked 
quietly upon the stage, watch ‘in 
hand, and showing the latter to 
Mr. Blenkinsop, said, ‘May we 
commence now? I have another 
appointment at 12.30, and it is al- 
ready past eleven.’ 

The stage-manager was thankful 
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for this opportune reminder of the 
time. Whatever passing annoy- 
ance he had been worked up to 
feeling against poor little Nell, 
changed to sincere commiseration 
when he saw that his better-half 
had commenced an attack on the 
innocent ingénue. 

Nell had entered the theatre that 
morning with a lighter heart and a 
more hopeful prospect than had 
been hers since the day of her 
début, therefore Mrs. Blenkinsop’s 
unexpected reception staggered the 
poor child completely. At this 
moment things certainly looked 
very badly for the rehearsal of the 
part of the gay and light-hearted 
Roberta Ashworth. 

Nell had stood listening to her 
furious accuser in perfect silence. 
Her sweet face had blanched as 
she heard the harsh and insulting 
words addressed to her, but her 
steadfast eyes had bravely sought 
those of the virago, who dared not 
meet them. It seemed to Nell 
that this ordeal lasted an hour; 
but many cruel words may be said 
in ten minutes by an ill-tempered 
woman who has been nursing her 
wrath for a night and a day. 

Jim, who had heard the first 
burst of anger, had brought Miss 
Dalgleish on the scene immedi- 
ately. Other actors and actresses 
also came trooping on the stage 
now. Perhaps Jim Crane’s urgent 
appeal to Miss Dalgleish had at- 
tracted more attention than he ever 
intended to excite; that lady was 
certainly followed by half a dozen 
others. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop, hearing the fa- 
miliar sounds of the manageress’s 
rustling moiré antique as it brushed 
along the boards, came forth from 
her coign of vantage in the prompt- 
wing, and, with a final glare of de- 
fiance at poor pale Nell, Henrietta 
Maria stepped forth upon the stage. 
She seated herself imposingly upon 
the sofa, and signified by a move- 
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ment of her head that she was ready 
and in her place. 

Mrs. Powell answered her with a 
nod, but there was no approving 
smile on her broad good-humoured 
face. Perhaps a word of the past 
storm had already been carried to 
managerial ears; perhaps her quick 
glance had promptly taken in the 
situation. She put her hand on 
Miss Dalgleish’s arm, drew her a 
little aside, and entered into con- 
versation with her in an undertone. 
Presently, raising her voice, she 
said, ‘What are we waiting for, 
Mr. Blenkinsop? It is five-and- 
twenty minutes past eleven, and I 
want the stage cleared by one 
o'clock, if possible.’ 

Five minutes later the rehearsal 
had commenced in due form. 

The first cue to which Roberta 
had to answer acted on Nell as the 
sight of the hounds does on the 
young hunter. Fortunately she 
had not exhausted her strength nor 
wasted her energy in any attempt 
at answering the taunts, which were 
never intended for reasonable refu- 
tation or reply. How thankful she 
was to hear Miss Dalgleish’s speech, 
which summoned Roberta to take 
her part in the play! But only the 
first few lines had been spoken 
when there was an interruption. 
A lady entered the stage from the 
upper entrance on the prompt-side, 
a lady who attracted and absorbed 
Nell’s entire attention. She was 
young, fair, lovely, and like—yes, 
very like—Rosamond Dalrymple. 

‘We have had a call for special 
rehearsal this morning, and are 
late, I fear,’ said Mrs. Powell, 
hurriedly advancing to meet the 
stranger. The manageress seemed 
pleased to see her visitor, whose 
hands she took into her own and 
cordially pressed. ‘Then she drag- 
ged forth her heavy watch from its 
resting-place in the ample folds of 
her gown. ‘Your appointment 
was for— 
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‘I know ; Iam at least an hour 
before my time,’ said the stranger, 
with a pretty smile of depreca- 
tion. ‘I must humbly apologise. It 
is my fault entirely ; but I can defer 
my visit until to-morrow, for I am 
interrupting here.’ 

‘Don’t go away, my dear,’ said 
Mrs. Rowell, smiling. ‘I never 
knew an actress defore her time in 
all my long experience ; but if you 
will come into my room and sit 
down awhile, Mr. Blenkinsop will 
send us word as soon as the stage 
is cleared.’ 

‘This accounts for my exagger- 
ated punctuality,’ said the visitor, 
holding up her little watch for 
Mrs. Powell’s inspection. The 
tiny hands both pointed to twelve. 
‘It has stopped, and I have gone on, 
as you see,’ she said, smiling. 

Nell had listened to and watched 
her in ever-increasing admiration. 
She had never seen any one so 
fascinating before, and she had 
never heard so musical a voice, 
except Jack’s (this was a mental 
reservation which she considered 
as due to him). Of course, Jack’s 
voice had sounded to Aer as no 
other voice ever could; but this 
lady’s tones were delightful to lis- 
ten to, and Nell longed to hear 
her speak again. 

‘ Her voice is soft ; not shrill and like the 
lark’s ; 
But tenderer, graver—almost hoarse at 
times ; 
As though the earnestness of love prevailed, 
And quelled all shriller music.’ 

‘If I may have a chair at the 
side here,’ resumed the visitor, ‘I 
shall like to wait; and Mr. Bilen- 
kinsof’ (she bowed to the stage- 
manager) ‘will, I hope, not refuse 
his permission ?” 

‘Miss Edith Eliot has only to 
command,’ said poor old Andy, in 
his most guttural tones and with 
his finest stage manner. He ad- 
vanced as he spoke, placed a chair 
in the wing for the lady, then, 
book in hand, returned to his 
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duties and his normal position. 
Miss Edith Eliot sat in the wing 
and watched the rehearsal in 
silence. 

Her presence, instead of em- 
barrassing, seemed to give Nell 
confidence. Every one knew the 
name of Edith Eliot, and Nell had 
heard it often, and thought of 
the great actress who bore it 
as of some distant and beautiful 
star. 

This star had now come to the 
Sphere on a very practical errand. 
The lady had organised a travel- 
ling company. ‘They had lately 
been on a tour in the provinces, 
and Miss Eliot proposed to take 
the Sphere for a month or six 
weeks at the close of its present 
season. She had made an appoint- 
ment with Mrs. Powell to settle cer- 
tain details about scenery, &c., and 
it was necessary for her to have the 
stage cleared before these prelimi- 
naries could be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. 

Miss Eliot, without appearing to 
look at Nell atall, was quite aware 
of the girl’s earnest and admiring 
scrutiny. This is a tribute to which 
most actresses are accustomed, and 
they naturally receive it as their 
due ; but they appreciate it as the 
bee does the honey, which feeds 
whilst it delights. 

Roberta Ashworth, once fairly 
launched in the smooth waters of 
a rehearsal where all other players 
were quite perfect, found her- 
self gliding through the scenes 
with pleasant ease. Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop’s tirade was forgotten, and 
even Jack (whose part during his 
temporary absence was read by 
Mr. Horatio Spanker) was not 
thought of. The girl’s heart was 
really in her work, and once 
striving to do her duty on the 
stage she lost sight of the troubles 
and perplexities which of late had 
seemed to overwhelm her. 

‘You'll do; and you'll do well, 
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my dear,’ said the stage-manager 
as Nell passed him. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop had marched 
away the moment her last lines 
were spoken. She was in high 
dudgeon still, and had a fresh 
grievance against the manageress, 
who had not considered it neces- 
sary to introduce her ‘first old 
woman’ to Miss Edith Eliot. 

‘Who is the dear little lady 
with the pretty figure and the 
speaking eyes?’ Miss Eliot said, 
when, the rehearsal over, Mrs. 
Powell returned to the stage and 
her visitor. 

‘You mean little Miss Trevor, 
who has just taken Fanny Dale’s 
place as Roberta ?” 

‘Yes; she is a nice littlegirl. I 
have had real pleasure in watching 
her; she is so earnest about her 
work, too, and seems to enjoy it. 
She is determined to make some- 
thing of a part which only careful 
study could lift out of the round of 
commonplace, and she has read 
the character so prettily that she 
will make a success of it. Has 
she been long in the profession, and 
where does she come from?’ 

Mrs. Powell, who was delighted 
by these encomiums from so great 
an authority, told what she knew 
of ‘little Hall’s’ simple history. 
The manageress naturally took 
credit to herself for her discern- 
ment of the latent talent in a 
beginner. 

“I have been told I was running 
a great risk in trusting this child 
with Fanny Dale’s part,’ she said ; 
‘but I knew all along that she was 
made of the right stuff and is 
bound to succeed.’ 

She rubbed her large hands 
leisurely as she spoke, and her face 
expanded with a self-satisfied smile. 

Miss Eliot bowed assent to the 
sentiment, if not to the words in 
which it was clothed. 

‘I should like to speak to Miss 
Trevor,’ she said; and in another 
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moment Nell found her hand taken 
by that of the great actress, whose 
lovely gray eyes were meeting her 
own with a very tender expression. 

Nell, always impulsive when her 
heart was touched, lifted the 
stranger’s hand reverently to her 
lips. 

‘To meet Miss Edith Eliot is a 
greater pleasure than I had ever 
hoped for,’ she said simply. 

*I should like you to come and 
talk to me at home, my child,’ 
said Miss Eliot. ‘I am staying at 
No. 3 Eversfield-road. Can you 
call to-morrow afternoon ?” 

Nell would be delighted of 
course. Her flushing cheeks and 
bright eyes corroborated the state- 
ment. 

‘I shall expect you at four 
o'clock,’ said the great actress ; 
and thus they parted. 

‘T shall look in with Hubert this 
evening to see what that little Miss 
Trevor makes of her new part,’ 
Miss Eliot said, when, their busi- 
ness satisfactorily concluded, she 
was taking leave of the manageress 
of the Sphere. ‘Have you any 
agreement with her, Mrs. Powell ? 

‘O dear no; none whatever,’ an- 
swered that lady. ‘The poor child 
was only too delighted to get the 
chance of doing anything on the 
stage; and this sudden rise will, 
of course, benefit her in every way. 
If she does as well as wethink she 
will’ (this with a wink that was 
meant to be confidential), ‘I shall 
raise her salary and offer her a 
regular engagement. My leading 
heavy—Mrs. Blenkinsop, the stage- 
managers wife—has taken a 
wonderful dislike to little Hall. 
It’s very trying when you have to 
cope with the old women’s 
tempers as well as the young ones’ 
pretensions. Fanny Dale and 
Mrs. B. could never agree either.’ 

‘But Miss Trevor is superior to 
Fanny Dale in every respect,’ said 
Miss Eliot almost impetuously. 
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In truth her kind heart ached 
at the notion of this tender little 
lady being hustled about among 
the vulgar heavies and the equally 
objectionable light brigade apper- 
taining to the Sphere. 

‘She’s better born and bred 
than Fanny, not a doubt of that,’ 
said Mrs. Powell, a little surprised 
at her visitor's tone; ‘but Dale 
had regular good stage experience, 
and this child knows nothing.’ 

‘If she does not satisfy you in 
her new part, will you let me have 
the chance of asking her to join 
our company ?’ queried Miss Eliot, 
after a moment’s pause. 

*O, I’m quite expecting we shall 
make something of her here, my 
dear,’ answered the manageress 
hastily. ‘I like the child, and 
John Hall is more than a right 
hand to me up-stairs. I’ve no idea 
of parting with Nell at all. If she 
don’t suit this part we will find her 
some other, no doubt.’ 

Then Miss Eliot left the theatre. 
But at night she was sitting in the 
stalls with Hubert her brother; 
and they both watched Nell Trevor 
with eager attention, and came to 
the conclusion that this was a 
débutante of no common order. 

‘She would be a decided acqui- 
sition to us,’ said Mr. Eliot, who 
was himself an actor, and managed 
most of his sister’s business for 
her. ‘Her voice is charming. 
She moves and speaks like a 
lady.’ 

‘ And has intelligence and ambi- 
tion,’ continued his sister warmly. 

‘Shall I go and see Mrs. Powell, 
and argue with her?’ asked Hubert, 
smiling. 

‘No,’ answered Edith firmly. 
‘We must coerce no one in this 
matter. The dear little girl is 
coming to me to-morrow, and then 
she shall decide for herself. Pro- 
bably nothing would induce her to 
leave London; her home and her 
mother are here, and she will feel 
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herself bound to the manageress 
who first gave her a helping hand.’ 

‘As if poor old Mother Powell 
would have a chance against you, 
Edith, if once you resolved on try- 
ing your powers of persuasion !’ 

He spoke eagerly, and looked 
into his sister’s beautiful face with 
such loving confidence in his own, 
that she slipped her hand under 
his arm and pressed it gratefully as 
she answered, 

‘Possibly you over-rate my 
powers, Hugh; in any case I 
trust I should never make such 
bad use of them as to tempt any- 
one to show ingratitude to a bene- 
factor.’ 

‘“Tngratitude is a monster to 
be strangled in the birth, not to 
be cherished,” ’ answered Hubert, 
making the quotation with mock 
solemnity. 

‘Here she is again; I love to 
watch her pretty bright face,’ said 
Miss Eliot, as the curtain rose for 
the third act, and disclosed 
Roberta in evening dress. She 
was no longer ‘so much padding’ 
for Mrs. D’Almayne’s drawing- 
room, but one of the principal 
figures in an elaborate /ab/eau, and 
presently she displayed a very 
pretty talent for coquetry in a 
spirited scene with Jack Clifford, 
the lover of her sister the heiress, 
whose heart (in the play) was torn 
by the conflicting emotions of 
admiration for the fascinating in- 
génue and inclination for Miss 
Ashworth’s wealth. 

‘Jack Clifford is not looking as 
bright as usual,’ remarked Mr. 
Eliot, who had watched the stage 
with interest. 

‘Perhaps he is not well,’ an- 
swered Edith. ‘He was absent 
from rehearsal this morning. Mr. 
Spanker read the part.’ 

‘I wonder if Jack has withstood 
the temptation of making love to 
pretty Miss Trevor?’ said Hubert 
dubiously. ‘He is certainly not 
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at his ease to-night, and she does 
not seem to act con amore when 
alone with him. What do you say, 
Edie? You are more likely to be 
correct in your ideas than I am.’ 

‘I hope and trust my new little 
friend is too much taken up with 
her work to allow herself to be 
“‘ made love to”"—as you call it—by 
any man.’ 

‘There spoke the actress, not 
the woman,’ answered Hubert, with 
an odd smile. 

‘Whoever spoke, the thought 
was a true woman’s,’ said Edith 
quietly. And the piece being at an 
end, brother and sister drove home 
together. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


NELL, stepping out of the stage- 
door into the street, drew her 
black shawl closely about her 
shoulders, and secured the thick 
veil she wore whenever she had to 
walk home alone at night; an 
ordeal she still dreaded, and with 
which experience did not seem to 
familiarise her in the least. 

Jim Crane, aware of Mr. Hall’s 
absence, offered Nell his protec- 
tion; but she, actuated by some 
feeling she scarcely dared acknow- 
ledge even to herself, peremptorily 
declined his very humble request. 
She was already regretting this 
seeming unkindness, and really 
wished now that good faithful Jim 
was by her side as she sallied forth 
into the noisy crowd pushing its 
rough way along the narrow pave- 
ment of the street which led to the 
Strand. 

But a moment later her heart 
leapt within her, and Jim was 
utterly forgotten, as a hand was 
laid caressingly on her arm, and a 
voice, that sounded to Aer as no 
other voice could, whispered close 
to her ear. 
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‘ My darling,’ said Jack, ‘I have 
had to run to overtake you. Why 
do you hurry so, child ?” 

‘I am always a little frightened 
in the street at night.’ She also 
was breathless ; but not with run- 
ning. 

It was the first time Jack had 
followed her thus. And yet the 
thought that he might do so had 
impelled her to repulse Jim. 

* You know I have been to Silver- 
beach again?’ asked Jack presently. 
They were walking very soberly 
side by side now; but he kept his 
hold on her arm. 

‘Sir Hercules said he had in- 
vited you,’ answered Nell. ‘Did 
you have a good time?’ 

‘Excellent. Nothing could be 
pleasanter than the way they all 
treated me down there; but I 
missed something, or rather some- 
body, Nell, and so I was not guite 
happy. You know who that some- 
body was?” 

Nell was silent. What could she 
say, poor child? His breath was 
on her cheek, his eyes were looking 
into hers, and the glorious light of 
the full June moon was adding its 
quota to the delicious romance of 
the moment. 

They had sauntered down to the 
Embankment, and the river, smiling 
with silvery ripples, was flowing 
beside them. 

‘ Will you sit down with me here 
for five minutes, Nell ?’ asked Jack, 
as he paused in front of one of the 
iron benches. 

Many clocks were striking, chim- 
ing and tolling eleven. 

‘I dare not stay,’ said Nell, 
alarmed by those warning sounds. 
‘If my mother should be awake, 
she might be frightened about 
me.’ 

‘Tell her you were with Sir 
Hercules,’ answered Jack sharply. 
‘ He returned to town with me this 
evening, and I believe it was solely 
to see you in your new part.’ 
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Nell, taken aback by her lover's 
odd tone, turned her head and 
looked searchingly into his face. ° 

‘What has vexed you, Jack?’ 
she said quickly. 

‘Sit down,’ he answered. ‘People 
are staring at us already.’ 

She meekly obeyed. 

‘Did you know Sir Hercules 
was coming to town for your sake ?” 
resumed Jack; and before Nell 
had time to reply, he continued, 
‘I wish you had been honest with 
me from the first. Why did you 
not tell me at once that there was 
something between you and the 
General? I should never have 
worried you, Nell; and I am quite 
sensible enough to understand that 
for a girl in your position the 
advances of a wealthy man must 
always be preferable to those of a 
pauper like myself. Still, I did 


think—and until Mrs. Blenkinsop 
and her sister both told me—’ 
‘Whatever ¢Aey told you about 


me was certainly untrue, Jack, and 
you know that as well as I do,’ 
said Nell promptly. 

She spoke with decision; but 
there was neither anger nor pro- 
test in her tone. She felt that her 
reply must settle the question de- 
finitively. 

He moved a little nearer to her, 
and gently laid his hand upon her 
arm. 

‘Mrs. Blenkinsop is a vicious old 
gossip, I know,’ he said, smiling, 
‘and Minnie is jealous, most likely; 
still, Nell, their malice cannot alter 
facts.’ 

‘What facts ? she asked, turning 
towards him again. What answer 
he might give her mattered very 
little while : she felt the close pres- 
sure of his fingers upon her arm. 
Unless he loved her it was im- 
possible that his lightest touch 
could thrill her with a sense of 
such exquisite happiness. 

He was looking into her eyes 
again now, and her eyes with the 
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light of love in them were very 
beautiful. 

‘My lovely, my beloved Nell,’ 
he whispered, and his arm stole 
around her supple figure. 

She did not resist. She did not 
remember. 

All she realised was the delicious 
present. 


‘ This narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless 
The wash, the future, two eternities,’ 

‘Can you wonder I am anxious 
about you, and jealous of you, my 
beauty?’ he asked, carried away 
by the impulse of the moment, as 
was his wont, and showing her the 
power she was exercising in those 
treacherous glances of his that 
looked so much and meant so 
little. 

‘Jealous? You jealous of me?’ 
she asked, with a happy little laugh. 

‘Of course; and have I not 
cause?” he said, finding her more 
and more bewitching, as her sweet 
face dimpled with smiles, which of 
late had been banished from it by 
the anxiety he had caused her. 

‘Sir Hercules is desperately in 
love with you, Nell. And I don’t 
wonder at it,’ he resumed. ‘You 
made quite a hit in that pretty little 
part to-night, and have turned his 
poor old head completely, white 
locks and all. There’s no fool like 
an old fool, you know.’ 

‘Don’t speak like that, Jack,’ 
she said imploringly; and as she 
said it she lifted her face to his. 

‘Nell! he cried, not resisting 
the tempting suggestion of her 
sweet lips. ‘Nell! what will be- 
come of me if Sir Hercules should 
offer to marry you? Stranger things 
than that have happened, and you 
are a lady, and he knows all your 
father’s grand family. He told 
Miss Rosamond to-day that you 
are coming to stay at Silverbeach 
in time to help her with the plays 
on the 2oth of July. I am going 
too; so we shall be a jolly party. 
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We are to have one big piece and 
two little ones, and I am to play 
the lover in all three. Upon my 
word, it seemed as if Fair Rosa- 
mond was anxious to begin re- 
hearsing with me at once. She is 
very young, and has always been 
awfully spoilt, I can see; but she 
cannot have had any sort of ex- 
perience, or else she would never—’ 

He paused. Even he had a 
little compunction. 

‘You mean that she is in love 
with you and cannot hide it, Jack ? 
asked Nell quietly. 

Her tone was so cool that he 
was taken off his guard. Nell 
evidently comprehended the exact 
state of the case. 

‘What is a man to do when a 
girl unmistakably shows that she 
admires him?’ he said, laughing. 

‘Prove to her that she is right 
in doing so,’ answered Nell. 

Rosamond, Ophelia, er oath, 
Ais fickleness, all were remembered 
now. 

How could she have forgotten 
even for one moment ? 

She must harden her heart ; be 
calm, be sensible. At any cost this 
cruel suspense should be ended, 
at once and for ever. 

If he had looked into her face 
now, the light of the moon, supple- 
mented by that of the opposite 
lamp, would have shown him a 
startling change; but he was only 
thinking of what she had said, and 
he forgot to look at her. It cer- 
tainly was most fortunate that she 
so thoroughly understood the diffi- 
culties of his position, and that she 
so readily acquiesced in the inevit- 
able. Other girls would have made 
a scene, remonstrated, sobbed, 
kicked up a confounded row, and 
made matters exceedingly unplea- 
sant for all concerned. Nell sat 
quite still, and attentively listened 
to whatever it might please him to 
tell her of his plans for the future. 
Ah, well, it was indeed a pity Nell 
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wasn’t an heiress. He always had 
known she was one in a thousand, 
and sensible girls are so rare in 
these days. As Nell was decidedly 
proving herself such, he would not 
attempt to humbug her at all. She 
was really too good for that sort 
of fooling. He would explain 
matters fully to her, and listen to 
her advice as he would to that of 
a reliable friend. 

‘Without any conceit I do really 
believe that Miss Rosamond would 
marry me if I asked her,’ he said. 
‘ She is her uncle’s heiress, I know ; 
and that she can twist the old man 
around her finger I have seen.’ 

‘And do you love her? asked 
Nell. Pride had come to her assist- 
ance now, and she spoke without a 
tremor in her voice. 

‘Love her? No,’ said Jack 
quickly. ‘She is such a baby. 
No man could /ove a pretty doll 
like that. One could make a play- 
thing of her, but never a companion. 
I like a girl with plenty of common 
sense, who can understand a man, 
and knows how to treat him. If 
we could get married, Nell, I should 
be in love with my wife, and honour 
and admire and respect her too; 
but that sort of happiness is out of 
the. question for us, of course, so 
we must both try to make the best 
of a very difficult and uncomfort- 
able position. I’ve no money, but 
heaps of debts. You are only a 
beginner in a very slow-rising pro- 
fession, and, barring the debts, are 
as poor as I am. 

‘ Beggars are not supposed to 
be choosers. We've heard that 
tale often enough. But we will 
disprove the old saw. We'll man- 
age to choose for ourselves in spite 
of all; and, what’s more, we'll 
make the best of the bargains we 
get. Rosamond is pretty, though 
not with the prettiness I most ad- 
mire. She’s nice, too, in a way, 
and has fine manners, fine clothes, 
and—a fortune. You evidently 
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admire Sir Hercules ; you’ve been 
walking and driving with him al- 
ready, and, Nell’—he suddenly 
seized her wrists and grasped them 
tightly in his strong fingers—‘O 
Nell, it does seem awful to have 
to give you up like this,’ he cried; 
‘but, my darling, would it not be 
unjust and cruel, would it not be 
madness for me to attempt to per- 
suade you that love in an attic, 
love with a crust to feed on, and 
debts all about us—’ 

She interrupted him. ‘Your 
persuasion would be of no avail, 
Jack,’ she said, with a smile ; but 
the smile did not bring any dim- 
ples into her pale face. ‘I quite 
appreciate the force of your argu- 
ments; J fully understand you 
now. Try and win Rosamond, 
who is so rich and so lovely, to be 
your wife. ‘That will certainly be 
best for you ; and if you gain her 
love and her guardian’s consent, 
I do not doubt you will both be 
very happy.’ 

The striking clocks startled her 
again. ‘Half-past eleven! she 
exclaimed, as she sprang to her 
feet. ‘What will mother think of 
me? O, I do hope she is asleep 
and not anxious, poor dear mum ! 
A sob rose in her throat, but she 
swallowed it. 

‘ Take my arm, child,’ said Jack, 
offering her the support. 

Involuntarily she shrank back ; 
but after a moment’s irresolution, 
she lightly touched him with the 
tips of her fingers. 

How different was that move- 
ment to the eager pressure with 
which her hand had responded to 
his an hour ago! 

They walked on to Alpha-street 
in silence. Arrived at No. 1, she 
drew forth her latch-key. He 
took it from her and opened the 
door. 

As he returned the key to her, 
his fingers again possessed them- 
selves of hers. 


She did not attempt to withdraw 
them. 

‘You will kiss me for good-bye, 
Nell?’ he said. There were tears 
in his eyes ; perhaps instinct was 
teaching him that this pale serious 
girl, whose lips were compressed 
in silent pain, and whose cold little 
hands rested passively in his, was 
making a sacrifice, was denying 
herself, for his sake. ‘ Would to 
God it might be otherwise, my 
poor darling! he cried. ‘ You 
are the only woman I can ever 
love. Good-bye! We will always 
be good friends, my dear. That’s 
something to be thankful for. God 
bless my precious beautiful Nell ! 
He kissed her lips passionately, 
tore himself away, and hurried 
along the deserted street. 

His quick steps echoed and re- 
echoed through the silent night. 

‘It is all over, but I have kept 
my vow,’ Nell whispered, as she 
commenced to ascend the long 
flight of stairs. The house was 
perfectly dark ; there was not even 
a ray of moonlight to dispel the 
surrounding gloom. But as she 
reached the top landing she caught 
sight of the glimmer of a candle 
under the sitting-room door. 

Her mother not in bed! What 
could have happened ? 

Gently she turned the handle of 
the door. 

‘O Nell, what has kept you? 
I thought you were never coming!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Hall, advancing 
to meet her daughter. ‘I am sick 
and tired with anxiety and im- 
patience.’ 

‘ Poor dear mum! I amsosorry,’ 
said the girl penitently. ‘ Believe 
me, I had not the least idea you 
were sitting up. You never did so 
before.’ 

‘But to-night is different from 
all other nights ? cried Mrs. Hall, 
drawing herself up, and betraying 
her inward excitement by the sud- 
den eagerness of her manner. 














‘What has happened? whis- 
pered Nell. She felt she could 
not bear up against any further 
trouble just now. 

‘Happened? Ah, don’t look 
frightened, my darling! Be proud 
and glad and happy, as you have 
a right to— at last! No more 
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poverty, no more privation, no 
more wretched lodgings for us! 
And O, God in His mercy be 
praised! you, at least, are saved 
from the degradation of the life 
in the theatre! Sir Hercules came 
here to-night and has asked you 
to be his wife !’ 


[To be continued, ] 
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AH, was it nobly done of him, if he 
Could not love me, to speak of love so well? 
With fervent eloquence checked back with scorn 
The highest and the truest love to tell ? 
Who had no love to give. 


Why did he bend his eyes on me at times 
Reluctantly, yet lovingly withal ? 
Take both my hands in his, and calmly speak 
Words of wise counsel, that were so much gall ? 
Who had no love to give. 


And smile sometimes, a bland indulgent smile, 
While listening to the passion of my speech ; 
Lifting his brows, too, with a strange surprise, 
Standing so far above me, out of reach. 
Who had no love to give. 


At times begin to speak of abstract things 
With eyes that looked beyond me ; and then break 
Into a low cold laugh of self-disdain : 
‘Too young to understand e’en for my sake, 
Who have no love to give.’ 


Then to my eager question answer naught, 
Nor seem aware that all the time my hand 
Lay still within his own, forgotten there,— 
Like seaweed on a gold uncaring sand, 
Who had no love to give. 


VOL. XXV. 





A Remonstrance. 


Ah, well! He cannot say to-day that I 
Most fully do not understand, whose life 
Has been torn up by root and branch, to strew 
The fairest flowers in his path so rife, 
Who had no love to give. 


Youth could not hold me back. All wisdom 
Died. My heart’s love budded in the bleakest air ; 
And, frozen with the coldness of his smile, 
He turned away and let it perish there, 
Who had no love to give. 


What can the great world offer now, I ask, 
In all the richness of its rolling years ? 
What pleasure in the warmth of sunny days? 
For the sod at my feet is dank with tears, 

Who have no love to give. 


Does the heart’s core send forth such blossoms twice ? 
Are the gods so cruel? Is life so hard? 
Ah, no! for such love has no second fruits ; 
Lives do not blossom so deeply scarred, 
Who have no love to give. 


ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE, 








MEN WHO HAVE FALLEN, 
The Street Flutist. 


—— 


I, 


*‘ ANOTHER Goldsmith on his tra- 
vels mayhap,’ I thought, glancing 
round the corner of a quiet street 
leading off a Liverpool main tho- 
roughfare. 

A street musician—a crowd; 
that was all. 

Time was street artists possessed 
no charm for me. I might look 
on, hand a copper; and, having 
done so, forget the circumstance 
within five minutes. But, as a stu- 
dent of Life, my attention was now 
devoted to the streets. Already I 
had learnt much ‘not generally 
known; and, on this occasion, 


thinking I might possibly acquire 
further knowledge of life’s myste- 
ries, I determined to join the crowd. 

The flutist was playing that 
melody popular the world over— 


‘The Last Rose of Summer.’ He 
could play; his flute seemed to 
articulate the words of the poet. 
Nor can higher compliment be 
paid a musician than to acknow- 
ledge him possessed of the power 
to make his instrument sfeak. 
‘The Minstrel Boy’ and ‘The 
Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls’ followed ‘ The Last Rose.’ 

The musician paused, but he 
did not present his hat; neverthe- 
less he was liberally rewarded. 
‘Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast,’ and, I add, to in- 
fluence the transference of coppers 
—-silver too—from one pocket to 
another. 

The flutist resumed his task : 
‘Tom Bowling, ‘The Death of 
Nelson,’ and ‘The White Squall.’ 
Another pause ; more coppers. 


Resuming, the musician struck 
a tender chord—tender to me at 
least—a Scottish melody : 

‘O sing to me the auld Scots sangs 

I’ the braid Scottish tongue— 
The sangs my faither wished to hear, 
The sangs my mither sung.’ 

This song may not be so well 
known in the South as many Scots 
songs are, therefore I explain that, 
after each of the three stanzas 
composing the song, it is customary 
with accomplished vocalists to sing 
a verse of another song by way of 
refrain or chorus. In this way the 
flutist introduced ‘ Why left I my 
Hame?’ ‘ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wal- 
lace bled,’ and ‘ Auld Langsyne.’ 
Most of the audience, I daresay, 
knew nothing of Leeson’s beautiful 
melody interwoven by our flutist 
with the well-known tunes just 
named; nevertheless they were 
‘all ear, and seemed, as they well 
might be, delighted with the_per- 
formance. 

‘That man has a soul, and that 
soul breathes in his flute,’ I thought. 
The Irish and sea melodies he had 
beautifully expressed ; but in the 
Scottish tunes he excelled. That 
he was a Scot there could be no 
doubt; no one but a Scot—how- 
ever proficient as a musician one 
might be—could have made Scot- 
tish ears believe it was a flute, and 
not a ‘ sweet singer,’ that whispered 
into them these words, than which 
none more exquisite are to be 
found in the national collection : 

‘Sing ony o’ the auld Scots sangs, 

The blythsome or the sad : 


They make me smile when I am wae, 
And greet when I am glad.’ 


The tenth hour rung from an 
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adjacent spire, but the audience 
seemed in no way inclined to dis- 
perse ; now and again one or two 
persons approached, listened for 
three minutes, and went their way ; 
but their places were immediately 
taken by new-comers ; and at ten 
o’clock this street artist held at 
least fifty persons spellbound—the 
charm, his flute. He was worthy 
attention—so I thought: whoever 
he might be—a broken-down pro- 
fessional, or a man who had never 
held a higher position—he was 
doubtless able to contribute a page 
to my notebook ; and therefore I 
concluded to wait the end of the 
performance, and introduce myself 
to the musician. 

At half-past ten the flutist, hav- 
ing played the ‘National Anthem,’ 
politely raised his hat to the audi- 
ence and retired. His way was 


along the quiet street ; I followed 
him. He walked slowly—evident- 
ly either unable or unwilling to 


exert himself. 

‘Pardon, sir; can you direct me 
the nearest way to St. George’s 
Hall?” 

‘Well, it’s not far off—a street 
or two. Iam going that way and 
will guide you, if you please— 
that is, if you are not in a particu- 
lar hurry, for I am not a quick 
walker.’ 

‘Thanks. 
kind offer.’ 

‘A stranger, I suppose ?” 

‘Not quite; so long as I keep 
to the leading streets I can find 
my way about Liverpool as about 
most of the large towns; but some- 
times when I try a “quick cut” I 
get into a mess.’ 

‘And so you were now trying a 
quick cut, and got lost? 

‘And feel thirsty,’ I said, not 
choosing to answer his question. 
‘Will you drink ? 

‘ Presently I shall; my house is 
the Blue Bell at the corner of 
Street.’ 


I gladly accept your 
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‘ The Blue Bell—a Scots house, 
I daresay? I am a Scot, and if I 
mistake not you too, sir, are a 
Scot; and where could we more 
appropriately resort to than “the 
sign of the bluebell” ? 

‘ About the house you are wrong ; 
it has no claim to the character 
you assign it. About myself, how- 
ever, you are right; it was my mis- 
fortune to be born a Scot.’ 

* Misfortune ! mzs-fortune !’ 

‘The word surprises you—an- 
noys you perhaps ?” 

‘It grieves me.’ 

‘Well, well; let it pass. Yet I 
love Scotland—love it perhaps 
more than many a prating patriot 
does.’ 

‘ Now you please me.’ 

‘ Here is the Blue Bell.’ 


On leaving the house we still 
had some distance to walk before 
we could reach the point I had 
asked for. As we proceeded, I 
told my companion that I had lis- 
tened to his performance and had 
purposely followed him, to make 
his acquaintance. He expressed 
surprise. I explained that it arose 
from no ill intention towards him, 
and hinted my interest, as a stu- 
dent of Life, in street artists in 
general—mentioning how, in a cer- 
tain street-performer, I had disco- 
vered a relative of a person of good 
position with whom I was acquaint- 
ed; and how in another I had met 
aman who at one time occupied 
the position of leader of an or- 
chestra. 

‘ And,’ said my companion, ‘ you 
thought that in me you might meet 
some broken-down professional, or 
suchlike, whose story you would 
like to hear. Well: I forgive your 
curiosity—your speaking to me. 
Doubtless I too have a story ; but 
it is not that of a man who at one 
time held the baton in presence of 
an admiring audience. Nor is mine 
a story you would care to listen to ; 
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there is little or no romance about 
it. A day came to me that I was 
penniless—without food ; and, save 
the clothes on my back and a flute 
in my pocket, I had nothing to 
part with to procure bread. To- 
wards evening I selected a quiet 
corner in the town that I was then 
in, and, bringing out my flute, I 
played—somewhat tremulously, I 
confess—a few tunes, keeping my 
eyes steadfastly fixed on the ground. 
Raising my eyes after a time— 
gaining confidence, so to speak—I 
found three persons standing by : 
one was an old man with white 
hair, and he appeared interested in 
the tune I was playing; the se- 
cond was a mere child ; the third 
was a young girl with a sweet face, 
and she too was listening atten- 
tively. I took heart, and threw 


more expression into my playing— 
such expression as a year or two 
previously I had thrown into my play- 
ing when my audience, limited as 


now, also included a “ sweet face.” 
By and by the girl gave me a penny 
and passed on. Her place was 
taken by a young man ; he hearda 
tune, gave me a penny, and went 
his way. Theold man was still by. 
He heard me play several melo- 
dies, and at length gave me six- 
pence, and, muttering “* Very good,” 
he disappeared. ‘The child was 
still left: to it I played a merry 
tune—it danced with delight. I 
was hungry; I had earned eight- 
pence ; so, patting the little boy on 
the head, I said, “Good-bye, my 
child ; I'll come again to-morrow ;” 
and the child replied, “ Yes, come 
again; I like music. Good-bye.” 
Having had something to eat—to 
put life in me—I selected a busier 
corner for my second attempt. I 
played ; several persons gathered 
round me. In the course of an 
hour I had earned nearly two shil- 
lings—enough to pay for a lodging 
and a breakfast. I had enough for 
my present wants ; I was content. I 
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left the street. That night a “sweet 
face” haunted my slumber—nay, 
two “sweet faces.” One was the 
“sweet face” of the past; the se- 
cond was the “sweet face” of the 
present, whose kindly hand gave 
me the first penny I earned as a 
street flutist. The first of these 
“sweet faces” I am now content 
to forget, or recall but seldom; 
the second I shall cherish until 
“the day I die.” A bit of senti- 
mentalism you may not appreciate. 
Call it a whim—call it anything 
you please—but whenever I play 
it is to that “sweet face.” She 
stands before me—she looks in- 
tently in my face—she is my in- 
spiring angel. Her penny I did 
not spend: I preserved it—see, 
here it is! 

My companion put his hand in- 
side his vest, and produced a 
penny attached to a strong silver 
chain. 

‘ There it is—my talisman—the 
secret of my success as a street 
artist. That penny, sir, will go to 
the grave with me!’ 


We were now in front of St. 
George’s Hall. 

‘ My way is up Brownlow Hill,’ 
said the flutist. 

‘And mine by Clayfon-square,’ 
I replied; ‘so, good-night, sir; 
and—and—I should like to see 
you again. I am disengaged after 
four; will you meet me here to- 
morrow at five ? 

‘I do not think we need meet 
again ; you will doubtless find sub- 
jects more worthy attention—more 
interesting subjects, who can tell 
of “sad scenes.” I cannot interest 
you further. My life to-day is as 
yesterday, and to-morrow it will be 
the same—no worse, please Hea- 
ven.’ 

‘But — you'll forgive me — the 
“first sweet face”—I should like 
to hear about her, who she was, 
and why you parted from her.’ 
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‘You would? To-morrow, then, 
at five o'clock: good-night, sir.’ 
‘ Good-night.’ 


II. 


On the morrow, punctually at 
five o’clock, we—the street flutist 
and myself—met in front of St. 
George’s Hall. 

I suggested New Brighton: he 
consented. 

* Only,’ said he, ‘I shall not get 
back in time to play to-night: 
never mind, it’s a long time since 
I had a holiday, and I’ll have one 
now.’ 


As we rambled along the New 
Brighton sands the flutist told me 
his story in as nearly as possible 
the following words : 

‘I was born in (a town in 
the Far North). At twenty years 
of age I migrated southward. My 
first halting-place was the Granite 
City : there I passeda year. A greater 
city lay farther south—Glasgow, 
the second city of the United 
Kingdom : that was the goal of my 
ambition, and thitherward I travel- 
led. I had served an apprentice- 
ship in a draper’s shop ; my aim 
on reaching Glasgow was to enter 
a wholesale warehouse, and in 
course of time become travelling 
representative of the house. With 
the various travellers who came to 
the North I used to indulge in long 
conversations, and from them 
learned at least the “ sunny side” 
of their life: to emulate, to be- 
come of their number, was my 
desire. Of course I knew I should 
have to begin down the ladder; 
but I was young, hopeful, ambi- 
tious, and I felt certain I should 
rise step by step. On reaching 
Glasgow I presented myself at a 
certain warehouse: a junior of the 
firm I had known when he was 
only a traveller—he had risen—he 
had now a “ share” in the business. 
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He received me kindly—thought 
there might be an opening, he 
would see—asked me to call the 
following day: I called, was en- 
gaged, and the day after entered 
upon my situation. “ Mr. 

said the junior partner, “I need 
scarcely tell you that the secret of 
success is strict attention to busi- 
ness indoors, and great care as to 
the company one keeps outdoors. 
This is a great city, full of pitfalls 
for young men. Young men wii/ 
see life: sometimes they see rather 
too much, and become /ost men. 
Beware, I say.” I thanked him for 
his good advice, and added that 
time would show him I profited 
thereby. And time did show that. 
Choosing companions who loved 
long walks rather than frequenting 
billiard-rooms and music-halls— 
who preferred books to gay society 
—I passed my leisure hours 
healthily and profitably. I be- 
came connected with a church, 
and joined the Young Men’s 
Christian Association: what more 
I became may be passed over. 
For five years all went well. I had 
risen several steps in the ware- 
house ; I had now charge of a 
department, with a good salary. 
“ Only keep on as you are doing,” 
said the junior to me one day 
whilst looking round my depart- 
ment, “‘ and promotion is certain.” 
That night I slept the sleep of the 
blessed ! 


‘One evening, on my way home 
from business, 1 met a young man 
who at one time had been in our 
warehouse. He told me he had 
been trying Manchester, but had 
not got on well: he had returned 
to Glasgow. He had a relative in 
town, a good man and a good 
Christian, who would not befriend 
him. He was homeless, penni- 
less ; could I do anything to help 
him? I took him to my lodg- 
ings, gave him a good supper, 
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and my landlady having a spare 
bedroom, I engaged it for him and 
told him to sleep, assured that for 
the present he was “provided for.” 
He got a situation, and continued 
to reside in the same house as my- 
self. One night, about a couple 
of months later, that young man 
and myself were returning from a 
stroll we had taken. Whilst com- 
ing down Buchanan-street, we were 
accosted by a couple of girls, one 
of whom, to my surprise, addressed 
me familiarly by name: “ Hilloa, 
Tom; how are you?” I recog- 
nised the girl as a person who had 
been employed as dressmaker in 
the establishment in which I was 
assistant during my twelvemonth 
in Aberdeen. I felt sorry for her, 
otherwise I should have passed 
on. I took her aside, and told 


her I regretted to find her in such 
a position, that I hoped she would 
quit so miserable a life, and that 
I could hold no acquaintance with 
her. Returning to my companion, 


who was chatting with the second 
girl, I said, “Home now, please.” 
“ Poor soul,” I byand byremarked, 
‘she was a good girl in Aberdeen; 
here she has gone astray.” ‘Such 
things will happen,” replied my 
companion, in a careless tone; for 
which I somewhat sharply reproved 
him, and the subject dropped. 
That young man, a week later, 
found another lodging, and I saw 
him no more. 

‘You were desirous of hearing 
about the “first sweet face.” I 
introduce her now. Seeing a good 
prospect before me, I had reviewed 
my female acquaintances, and fixed 
upon one as my future wife—pro- 
vided, of course, she was agree- 
able. She was an excellent girl: 
sweet face, sweet voice, sweet in 
every respect. My attentions were 
appreciated, my feelings recipro- 
cated; in due time we were for- 
mally engaged. “But,” said her 
father, who was manager of a small 
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wholesale business in the city, 
“you are not to be in a hurry. 
Lizzie has a good home now, and 
she must have as good a home 
with you.” She was young—about 
eighteen: she could wait a year or 
two. 

‘One Sunday morning, about 
three months after the Buchanan- 
street episode, I was struck by a 
strange coolness of manner on the 
part of my church acquaintances. 
In place of the ready hand and 
the friendly word, one and another 
passed me by without recognition, 
whilst others merely bowed. I 
was puzzled to account for this 
conduct. One young man, with 
whom I was particularly friendly, 
did speak to me, and to him I 
expressed my surprise at the 
strange turn in the manner of my 
friends towards me. “ Well,” said 
he, “the fact is there is an ugly 
story going from one to the other : 
you are said not to be what you 
hold yourself out to be.” “What 
is the story ?” I asked; “ whatever 
it is, I daresay I shall be able to 
prove it false.” “I hope so,” he 
replied ; “‘only—please excuse me 
—good-morning.” “A story,” I 
thought ; “some enemy—although 
I know not who can be an enemy 
of mine—has stabbed me in the 
dark. Patience—truth will out !” 
I went home and endeavoured to 
recall every late circumstance of 
my life, hoping to find a clue to 
the mystery. Not one event sug- 
gested itself to my mind that could 
account for the behaviour of my 
friends. I did not go to church 
in the afternoon ; nor in the even- 
ing did I call at Lizzie’s house. I 
wandered away into the country 
until a late hour. Next morning 
I went to business—miserable, 
truly miserable! I was unfit for 
work—quite upset. I told the 
junior I did not feel well; he ad- 
vised me to go home. [I did so. 

‘Towards evening I went out 
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for a walk—not that I expected to 
thereby flee from my sorrow; but 
life was unbearable, and I left my 
room hopeful that some event 
would occur to ease my mind 
of its load. I met the relative 
of the young man of whom I 
have made mention. I was but 
slightly acquainted with him, 
but on this occasion he proved 
himself a “candid friend.” That 
good Christian, that elder of a 
church, that leading teetotaler, 
that Israelite indeed, addressed 
me thus: “ Ah, Mr. , this is 
a lamentable story I hear of you: 
bad—very wicked ; you ought to 
hide yourself! I have just come 
from Mr. ——’s house; they all 
know the story—you need not call 
there again, I can tell you—if you 
do, the door will be closed in your 
face.” “Sir,” I replied, “it is 
possible there may be a story—a 
falsehood—going about me: as 
you seem to know it in detail, will 
you kindly tell it me?” “Ha, 
ha! you pretend ignorance—ha, 
ha!” laughed that good Christian ; 
“but it won’tdo—no! Your sin 
has found you out—in time to pre- 
vent your polluting a respectable 
girl—your wife that was to be, I 
mean. No, no—take my advice, 
marry the girl you ruined in Aber- 
deen, and who has followed you 
to Glasgow—she is good enough 
for you!” The mystery was 
cleared up. The young man I had 
befriended had concocteda story— 
in revenge, I suppose, for my hard 
words to him on the occasion of 
our meeting the girls; he had put 
that story in circulation—it had 
reached the ears of my friends— 
and, as they say on ’Change, I was 
damned. “Sir,” I answered, “you 
have heard a story, and, without 
asking whether I deny its truth, you 
condemn me; nay, more—you 
have evidently thought it your 
business—though why you should 
interest yourself in my affairs I am 
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at a loss to understand—you have 
considered it a “holy mission” to 
carry that story to the ears of those 
dearto me. But let me tell you 
the story is false. I know its 
author—he is a relative of yours, 
who, when homeless, failing to find 
a shelter under your roof, got one 
at my expense. Your relative is 
(in plain English) a Zar ; and you, 
good Christian that you are—you 
are a busybody and a talebearer— 
only one degree less wicked.” So 
saying, I turned away. He shouted 
after me, “Can you deny that there 
is an Aberdeen girl you know in 
Glasgow? Deny that ifyou can!” 
The suspense I had been enduring 
for two days was awful; now that 
I knew what was wrong, I felt an- 
noyed—nothing worse. My con- 
science acquitted me. The man 
who can answer well his own con- 
science may live miserably under 
a cloud, but he will die happy. 
On reaching home, I found a 
note from Lizzie’s father: “We 
deeply regret,” &c.: “we shall 
not expect you to call here 
in future.” “Condemned un- 
heard—so be it,” I thought. 
**T shall not ask to be heard. A 
month hence I shall go elsewhere.” 
Next day I gave the junior a 
month’s notice. “What!” he ex- 
claimed; “and next month you 
were going your first journey! 
Why? what means this? what is 
the reason?” “ Private reasons, sir 
—quite apart from business. You 
will excuse my conduct, please ; 
but I must go—far away.” “Some 
whim, I fancy; do not be rash— 
think it over again; see me to- 
morrow.” “I thank you, sir, for 
all your kindness towards me. I 
trust I have deserved it to some 
extent—at least, I have done my 
best.” “You have deserved any 
little kindness shown you hitherto, 
but what you deserve if you go 
away from us now, I shall not say ; 
and the matter all arranged too: a 
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travellership, an advance in salary, 
and—going away! You must be 
dreaming !” “No, sir; I must go.” 
The junior said not another word. 
The month passed on-—-came to 
an end. I had taken stock, bal- 
anced my books; all “ found cor- 
rect.” I was paid my salary. The 
junior called me into his private 
room. “ You are going?” he said. 
“Yes, sir, I—regret—I must.” 
“ Well, I cannot fathom your con- 
duct, but go, if you must. If ever 
you require a friend, think of me.” 
“Thanks; I am grateful. Good- 
morning, sir.” Thus, with the 
object of my ambition within my 
grasp—thus J fel.’ 
_ ‘But elsewhere,’ I said, ‘another 
situation—all right.’ 
‘No, sir; I never sought em- 
ployment elsewhere. I had up- 


wards of a hundred pounds when I 
left Glasgow. That money enabled 
me to live without working for a 
time. I moved from town to city, 


and from city to town. I had lost 
conceit of work—of life. When 
my money was done I disposed of 
my watch and all superfluous 
clothes. At last came the day I 
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have told you of—the day I was 
homeless and penniless—the day I 
started flute-playing on the street. 
My flute has provided my daily 
bread for nearly nine years, and 
more than my daily bread. When 
I die, in my possession will be 
found a sum of money, together 
with a request that it be expended 
on burying me. I should not like 
to lie in a pauper’s grave. My 
flute and my talisman are to be 
buried with me,’ he said in asolemn 
tone. 

‘Would you not like to quit the 
streets? You are not so very old 
yet. You might—’ 

‘ Stay,’ he said, ‘ you mean well, 
but your words—I know what you 
would say—your words pain me. 
I am past work. I can only play 
the flute—to the “sweet face ;’ 
play the flute—that is all.’ 


Among men, as among flowers, 
there are sensitive plants: at the 
touch of even a gentle finger they 
shrink—within the grasp of the 
rude or ruthless hand they wither 
and die. 








BETWEEN THE CORN. 


——— 


1 sTAND in a field of mellowing corn, 

And list for the footfall of some one dear ; 

The songs of the reapers from cornlands near 
Are on the wings of the breezes borne, 
Far over the sea of shimmering wheat, 

To where, with my heart throbbing fast, I stand, 
With great red poppies aglow at my feet, 

And the ripe ears nodding on either hand. 


Will she keep this tryst and come to me now, 
With joy on her lips and light in her eyes, 
Which tells of the love-dart that hidden lies, 
While a soft flush mantleth cheek and brow? 
Or shall I but wait for her steps in vain, 
While hope is slain in the breast where ’twas born ? 
Nay, my heart makes answer, ‘ She cometh again, 
Down the tiny pathway between the corn,’ 


O love, you are fairer than lips can frame ; 
I look in your eyes and I read your soul. 
The passion that mocketh at all control 
The world may call but folly, and blame 
That it claims for its own, as I claim you here, 
The daughter of one who is great in the land ; 
But I care not so that you love me, dear ; 
I care not so that I hold your hand. 


They say you are heiress until you wed, 
But the hour that you link your life to mine, 
The hour that the all that I have is thine, 
Shall be the last of your wealth—for dead 
To the home that was hers shall my young wife be, 
And robbed of the gold that her father stored ; 
Yet, darling, you still shall be queen of me 
And a tiny cottage where Love is lord. 


You are glad, do you say, to lose your wealth ? 
Ah, well! we have riches more prized than gold— 
Riches that cannot be bought or sold : 
We have love in our hearts, and youth and health ; 
So you need not fear to be wooed and wed, 
And to bear my name from to-morrow morn ; 
For Heaven will smile on the path that we tread 
And the love first whispered between the corn. 


LEONARD LLOYD. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AT NEWLAND’'S CORNER. 


THE family at Brede are, when we 
meet them first, undergoing a 
species of martyrdom, which has 
no equivalent in nature, save in 
that devotion of the unselfish but 
foolish bird which strips its breast 
of feathers at the cost of a good 
deal of pain’ in order to make a 
comfortable nest for its young. 
They are pleasant people, these 
Dunsters of Brede. Pleasant as 


healthy, wealthy people, whose 
constitutions are unimpaired, whose 
balance at their banker’s is large, 


and whose nerves are undisturbed 
by any kind of business worry, 
usually are, and invariably ought 
to be. The head of the house is 
a hale, handsome, active, country 
gentleman of about fifty-five. His 
wife, a year or two younger only 
in reality, looks a perfect represen- 
tative of the oft-quoted ‘fat, fair, 
and forty’ class. Their daughter 
Edith is an untroublesome un- 
imaginative girl of twenty, who is 
happily neither sensitive nor senti- 
mental : a girl who is in no hurry 
to leave the certain luxuries and 
comforts of her father’s house for 
the uncertain joys of matrimony, 
and who therefore keeps all possi- 
ble lovers at bay in a way that 
misleads them into the belief that 
Miss Dunster has ‘more in her’ 
than is on the surface or suspected 
by the majority. As a rule, men 
are more inclined to credit a girl 
with sense if she seems indifferent 
than if she seems to like them ; and 


it is universally conceded to Edith 
Dunster that she does seem to be 
very indifferent indeed. 

These are all the members of 
the Dunster family who are at 
home now. There is a daughter 
married, who, with her ever-in- 
creasing family, makes her father’s 
house her head-quarters for at least 
six out of the twelve months ; and 
there is a nephew, who is the heir 
to Brede, and to whom his uncle 
and aunt and cousins are consider- 
ably attached in a quiet sensible 
way that is evidently characteristic 
of the Dunsters. 

This nephew, Arthur Dunster, 
has been away staying with a friend 
in Scotland for the last six weeks ;. 
but he is daily expected at Brede 
now, for the young lady to whom 
he is to be married in two or three 
months is his aunt’s guest at the 
present moment, and it is not in 
the order of things that he should 
prefer salmon-fishing to Gwendo- 
line Blayne’s society. Some people 
aver that he has shown himself to 
be over-zealous in the cause of 
seeking Gwendoline. It is told 
that the young betrothed lady 
would infinitely rather have had 
more freedom and less attention. 
But Arthur has pursued her with 
the most pronounced air of owner- 
ship from the day on which he 
first won her assent to his proposi- 
tion that they two should wage the 
battle of life together until now, 
when, as his future wife, she is 
staying down at her future home 
with his relations, who dislike 
her extremely. 
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There are a good many things 
about Gwendoline Blayne, lovely 
and pleasant as she undoubtedly 
is in the eyes of all men and 
society, which cannot be entirely 
pleasing and satisfactory to the 
relations of the man whom she is 
about to marry. In the first place 
she is not only not an atom in 
love with him, but she never deigns 
to make a feint of being so. After 
stating this it may seem altogether 
idle and insufficient to add that 
they dislike her entirely on her 
own account, without regard to her 
relations with them. 

‘She has no respect for anything 
we are accustomed to respect,’ 
Mrs. Dunster says. And Edith 
tells any one who listens to her: 

*You see, Gwendoline hasn’t 
learnt yet that what is well-estab- 
lished and quiet must necessarily 
be of greater value and interest 
than what is shifty and noisy. 
When {she has learnt that great 
truth she’ll cease to openly shrug 
her shoulders at the ways of Brede. 
Arthur spoils her now; but when 
they’re married it will be different.’ 

Mr. Dunster’s verdict on the 
affianced of his heir is ; 

‘She has the faults of her class ; 
and when the class is not a good 
one its faults are very painful.’ 

This is what they say of her. 
What she says of them is very 
simple : 

*They’re a set of frumps; and 
when I’m married to Arthur I'll 
never come near them again.’ 

' She has been at Brede a fortnight 
when we meet her first, and during 
that short period she has contrived 
to disagree with every member of 
the household. The Dunsters are 
great sticklers for punctuality 


among other things, and Gwendo- 
line has no more notion of time 
or of the sacred obligation of keep- 
ing her appointments than she has 


of abnegating herself in any other 
respect. 


Solemnly each morning 
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at nine o’clock do the Dunsters 
sit down to the bounteous break- 
fast, which is always spread with 
more profusion than elegance ; 
and the daily complaint arises 
that Gwendoline is not there. 
When they are midway through 
their meal a messenger comes from 
her requesting that ‘something light 
and nice’ may be sent to her ; and 
whatever they send up to the ca- 
pricious beauty is presently returned 
as quite unsuited to her appetite 
and requirements. 

This regular routine has been 
observed this morning, and Mrs. 
Dunster is now casting about for 
some viand that may be deemed 
sufficiently delicate for Miss 
Blayne’s consumption. 

‘If I were you I wouldn’t trouble 
myself about her,’ Edith says : ‘lazy 
girl, coddling herself up like an 
invalid in this way; if she’s not 
able to get down to breakfast she 
should go without it, if I were mis- 
tress here.’ 

‘I hope she'll break through the 
habit when she’s married,’ Mrs. 
Dunster says, as the reladen tray 
is taken away the second time. 
‘Arthur has always been accus- 
tomed to a regular family break- 
fast, and I don’t think he will 
approve of being condemned to 
bachelor ways when he has a wife ; 
if ever there was a case of a man 
throwing away his happiness for 
the sake of a pretty face, it is 
Arthur. I pity him with all my 
heart, and feel so provoked with 
her that it is only the fact of her 
being my guest which makes me 
civil to her.’ 

‘It’s horrible of her to give 
every one to understand, as she 
does, that Arthur cares much more 
for her than she does for him,’ Edith 
says, with a flush on her face that 
betrays that her regard for Arthur 
is deeper than that of a mere 
cousin. 

‘I’m afraid it’s too true that it is 
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so, Mrs. Dunster says gravely. 
‘Arthur has given his gold for 
dross; however, she is to be one 
of us, and we must make the best 
of her.’ 

Meantime the object of this dis- 
cussion is pursuing her dainty way 
through the various stages of her 
toilette ; and while she is pursuing 
it she keeps Edith’s maid, who has 
been told off to her service, fully 
employed. 

Miss Blayne stands before the 
cheval-glass in dressing-jacket and 
slippers, gazing admiringly at the 
reflection of herself. And well 
she may do this, for a fairer face 
and form than hers has rarely been 
seen. 

The daughter of a tradesman of 
low origin and little education, 
Gwendoline Blayne is a perfect 
patrician in appearance. Tall, fair, 
and slender, possessing hands and 
feet that are models of symmetry 
and beauty, the girl looks born to 
command homage and inspire love. 
Her finely cut proud mouth seems 
made to give utterance to the ex- 
pression of queenly mandates, and 
her glorious deep-blue eyes win 
all hearts to her. But the words 
this mouth speaks are more fre- 
quently petulant than queenly, and 
the blue eyes can gleam with very 
vulgar spite. 

Brilliant as the marriage is which 
the girl is going to make, she is 
ill-satisfied with it. A tradesman’s 
daughter, she has made up her 
mind that she deserves a title, and 
that she would wear it more grace- 
fully and successfully than any con- 
temporaneous peeress. It is hard 
to be a mere ‘Mrs. Dunster; to 
be only a great lady in a quiet 
country neighbourhood, when she 
feels that her proper place is among 
the titled of the land; her real vo- 
cation to lead fashion, and see her 
toilettes described in the Morning 
Post and Court Journal, and gra- 
ciously permit her photograph to 
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adorn the shop-windows of the 
most fashionable streets of our 
great metropolis. 

She could better and more pa- 
tiently bear the thought of the sa- 
crifice she is about to make, if the 
Dunsters did not so obviously show 
her that they consider that the sa- 
crifice is on their own side. Kind, 
polite, tolerant, and considerate 
as these great country people are 
to her on Arthur’s account, she 
knows that she is not one of them, 
that she is in fact outside their in- 
terests as entirely as they are out- 
side hers. In London her beauty 
has gained her access to society to 
which her birth gives her no man- 
ner of claim. Wealthy semi-fash- 
ionable women, who care little by 
what means they get their houses 
well frequented by men, have taken 
her up, introduced her one to the 
other, and only mentioned papa 
Blayne and the obnoxious shop 
when her claims to taking up a po- 
sition on their platform became too 
pronounced. It is at one of these 
houses that she had the good 
or ill luck to meet with Arthur 
Dunster. Charmed by her beauty 
he lost his heart, and took the ear- 
liest opportunity of securing that 
beauty to himself, and insisting 
upon his relations doing it due 
honour. So now behold her, here 
at Brede, chafing in spirit, and 
awaiting, half in disgust and half 
in impatience, the advent of her 
lover. 

When she does eventually go 
down this morning she finds Edith 
just on the point of starting off in 
her little pony-carriage for that 
daily drive into the nearest market- 
town which is one of the girl’s 
chief pleasures and duties. Miss 
Dunster has been brought up in 
what is called a ‘highly domesti- 
cated’ manner; and though there 
is a motherly housekeeper at Brede, 
the daughter of the house does the 
greater part of the catering for the 
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wants of the household. It is part 
of her routine to drive round to 
butcher, grocer, greengrocer, and 
fishmonger to select and order, 
and it is a part of her routine 
which she greatly likes. Her bay 
pony, Fidget, is stamping now in 
a state of hardly-suppressed eager- 
ness to get away; but Miss Dun- 
ster makes him wait while she me- 
thodically writes memoranda of 
the housekeeper’s last suggestions. 

‘There must be the best fish, 
miss, for Mr. Arthur won’t eat any 
other; salmon and smelts, I should 
say, for to-night, turbot and soles 
for to-morrow,’ the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Dennis, says. 

‘No salmon, Dennis. Mr. Ar- 
thur will have had too much of that 
good thing in Scotland to care for 
it here,’ Edith says, blushing, as 
she sees Arthur’s grand proprietor 
advancing to within earshot. Miss 
Dunster knows that her blush will 
be misinterpreted—that Gwendo- 
line will attribute her heightened 
colour to irrepressible over-tender 
feeling about Arthur, whereas it is 
only the hateful presence of Miss 
Blayne herself which causes it to 
rise. As Edith anticipates, a sharp 
reminder that ‘ Arthur belongs sole- 
ly to his family no longer’ is imme- 
diately uttered. 

‘Pray don’t trouble yourself to 
consult Arthur’s imaginary tastes 
about such a very unimportant 
thing as the fish you have for din- 
ner; it’s perfectly absurd to defer 
to him in this way now ; he’ll only 
feel the difference the more keenly 
when he is married.’ 

Edith vouchsafes no answer. 
She merely turns away, gets into 
the pony-carriage, and is about to 
drive off, when Gwendoline, who 
has no occupation on hand, calls 
out, 

‘Wait till I send up for a wrap, 
Edith. I'll drive into Guildford 
with you, and do a little shop- 
ping.’ 
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‘O, certainly,’ Edith says, in con- 
strained accents. 

The proffered honour is one that 
she by no means covets, for she 
has had experience of Gwendoline 
on a former marketing expedition, 
and the experience is one which 
she is by no means desirous to re- 
call. There will be sneers at any- 
thing like economy being observed, 
and undue anxiety manifested to 
get out from one shop in order to 
go into another. However, with 
these disagreeables well before her, 
Edith has no alternative but to 
face them. So presently the two 
girls are seated side by side, trund- 
ling along the lovely Surrey lanes, 
which are now in all their late 
summer glory. 

The drive into Guildford from 
Brede is only about three miles, 
and it is still early in the day— 
about eleven o’clock only—when 
they pass the railway station. Their 
pace is necessarily slow here, as 
the ascent is steep, and a train is 
rushing in. Gwendoline says, 

‘Let us draw up and see the 
people who have come by this 
train ; it’s the ten-thirty from Lon- 
don, I suppose ; we may see some 
one we know.’ 

‘Arthur wouldn’t be likely to 
come by it,’ Edith replies; and 
Gwendoline says, 

‘ Pooh, nonsense! making Arthur 
the one end and aim of one’s ex- 
istence in this way ; if he doesn’t 
come by it, some one better worth 
seeing may; at any rate let us 
wait.’ 

‘ For five minutes,’ Edith assents, 
‘then I must go and do my shop- 
ping ; it’s all very well for you to 
idle about, but we may have to go 
without part of our dinner if I 
don’t give my orders in good time.’ 
Then there is silence between the 
two girls, for the passengers who 
have just been landed at the station 
begin to stream out into the road. 

Among these passengers is a fine 
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handsome well-set-up man of about 
forty, with remarkably frank wide- 
open blue eyes and a singularly 
winning smile on his fair florid face. 
The smile is apparently normal, 
and has nothing whatever to do 
with his current feelings; for as 
Edith leans forward eagerly and 
addresses him with an air of marked 
pleasure and surprise as ‘Sir Ken- 
neth Dunleath,’ the smile vanishes 
with celerity, and as he doffs his 
hat an expression of poignant pain 
clouds over his mobile face. 

‘Where is Arthur?’ Edith asks, 
for Sir Kenneth is the friend with 
whom Arthur Dunster has been 
staying up in Scotland; and she 
instantly adds, ‘ This is the lady to 
whom he is engaged. Miss Blayne, 
Sir Kenneth Dunleath.’ 

For a moment Sir Kenneth al- 
lows himself to be absorbed in the 
contemplation of the beauty, irre- 
pressible admiration for which is 
beaming from his eyes. Then he 
reminds himself that he is a har- 
binger of evil, a messenger of woe, 
and the decorous look of sorrow 
replaces the over-bold one of pas- 
sionate admiration. 

‘ When there is sad news to tell, 
it is better to tell it quickly,’ he 
says, looking profoundly sympa- 
thetic. ‘Arthur is not well enough 
to travel, Miss Dunster ; and I pre- 
sumed to think that the news would 
come more softly from me than 
through the telegraph wires.’ 

* Too ill to travel, too ill to write!’ 
Edith gasps, while Gwendoline says 
sweetly, 

‘You have been more than good 
and considerate, Sir Kenneth. Edith, 
don’t you think you had better give 
up your all-absorbing shopping for 
to-day, and drive Sir Kenneth home 
at once? I will walk back.’ 

She is about to descend, but 
Sir Kenneth interposes. He has 
ordered a fly, which comes up at 
the moment, and, as is natural, it 
comes about that the betrothed of 
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his friend drives back with him to 
Brede, while Edith goes on her 
lonely way, sorrowing and suspi- 
cious. 

Gwendoline seems to be in full 
possession of all the details of 
Arthur’s illness by the time she 
reaches Brede, and on the whole 
(though she too is decorously grave) 
she seems to make little of it. 

‘Arthur has been obstinate, as 
usual,’ she tells Mrs. Dunster ; ‘he 
has got chill upon chill, and has 
shocked his system by falling into 
a river; the result is, that he has 
had a sharp attack of brain-fever ; 
but he’s under the charge of a 
doctor who has with great kind- 
ness taken him into his own house. 
There is.really nothing for us to 
do but to wait the issue quietly, 
Sir Kenneth says.’ 

‘Your place is by him, Gwen- 
doline,’ Mrs. Dunster says, with 
tears in her eyes for the suffering 
of the nephew whom she loves 
like a son. ‘I will take you to 
my boy.’ 

‘Indeed he’s not ill enough for 
me to run after him in that way,’ 
Gwendoline says. ‘I shall not think 
of going ; my parents wouldn’t like 
it. Supposing he never married 
me after all, I should be compro- 
mised for nothing.’ 

‘If he lives, you will be his wife,’ 
Mrs. Dunster says, with emotion ; 
and Gwendoline shrugs her shapely 
shoulders, and says, 

‘I am not so sure of that.’ 

It is acknowledged by them all 
that Sir Kenneth’s manner is every- 
thing that it ought to be. He is 
sincerely sympathetic with the 
family and Miss Blayne about 
Arthur’s illness, but at the same 
time he is very comforting and re- 
assuring. Arthur is under the best 
medical care, he says, and at pre- 
sent it would only cause the patient 
needless disturbance if any member 
of his family went to him. 

‘All will end well soon, the 
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hearty handsome baronet says ; and 
when he says this, there is nothing 
for the Dunsters to do but to make 
him heartily welcome, and to re- 
main contentedly at Brede them- 
selves. 

After dinner, this first day of his 
arrival, he seeks Gwendoline, who 
is sitting out among the roses and 
clematis flowers that are twining 
all over the verandah. 

‘Will you be surprised to hear 
that I have known every line of 
your face for six weeks, Miss 
Blayne ?” 

‘Was Arthurs description so 
vivid ?” 

‘Not at all; but I made a study 
of the photograph he wears, and 
succeeded in painting a far better 
likeness of you from it ; and as he 
speaks he springs open a locket, 
and shows her a lifelike and most 
winning likeness of herself. 

‘Did you paint it?’ she asks, 
with a pleased blush, ‘ It looks like 
the work of a man who—’ 

‘Loved his subject,’ he inter- 
rupts; ‘you are right. Gwendo- 
line, do you think that I came to 
soothe the anxiety of the Dunsters 
about that hare-brained boy? No. 
I came to feast my eyes on “ beauty 
such as never woman wore” since 
the day Guinevere’s loveliness made 
Launcelot disloyal to his king and 
friend.’ 

‘ Poor Launcelot!’ she says, smil- 
ing ; ‘if I had been Guinevere I’d 
never have married the king after 
that ride through. sun and shade 
with Launcelot ; love should have 
been lord of all with me.’ 

Days pass, and lengthen them- 
selves into weeks, and still Arthur 
Dunster is away under medical 
care, and still Sir Kenneth Dun- 
leath stays on at Brede. That he 
should do this is a matter of satis- 
faction to the Dunsters, and of keen 
pleasure to Gwendoline Blayne. 
The Dunsters are glad that it should 
be so, because it is through him 


that all the medical communica- 
tions respecting Arthur are made. 
Dr. Tomlinson, the doctor under 
whose care Arthur is, ‘ writes con- 
fidentially about his patient’ to Sir 
Kenneth ; so the latter impresses 
upon Arthur’s anxious relatives. 
From his letters to Sir Kenneth, 
they are likely to get more accurate 
information concerning the rea/ 
state of the patient than they would 
gather from the more official docu- 
ments he would send to them. Of 
this, at least, Sir Kenneth assures 
them ; and their love for Arthur 
renders them credulous where the 
man who professes unbounded af- 
fection for him is concerned. 

But Gwendoline knows better. 
She knows well that it is a fierce 
love for her which keeps Sir Ken- 
neth at Brede ; and she also knows 
that the soothing reports which 
reach them respecting Arthur's 
state are false. She is only waiting 
for Sir Kenneth to utter the definite 
words which offer her his name 
and title, as well as his love, to 
throw off the mask and proclaim 
the indifference she feels to Arthur, 
and her resolve to marry this other 
man. 

But Sir Kenneth, ardent as he 
is in his pursuit of and protesta- 
tions to her, unscrupulously as he 
has cast aside every consideration 
of loyalty to Arthur, and honour 
as regards Arthur’s affianced wife, 
—Sir Kenneth, recklessly as he has 
done all these things, has said no 
word of marriage. 

The woman he is wooing has a 
heart of stone under a most se- 
ductively warm exterior; so there 
is no fear of her being wrecked by 
her feelings. But her ambition is 
colossal, her love of rank and greed 
for wealth are insatiable, and her 
carelessness as to the observance 
of conventionalities is great. Sir 
Kenneth, marking these things, 
and miscalculating the extent of 
her selfishness, fancies that he has 
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but to bide his time in order to 
have his own way eventually. And 
so he stays on at Brede, feigning 
to be her slave. 

They are out riding one morning, 
and he is more fascinated with her 
than ever, for the lines of her su- 
perb figure are displayed to fullest 
perfection on horseback. They 
have reached Newland’s Corner, 
the highest point of ground near 
Guildford, and are now resting 
under the welcome shade of some 
mighty trees while they look round 
at the magnificent view. He has 
pointed out the grand range of 
hills known under the euphonious 
name of the Hog’s Back; she 
has strained her eyes to look at 
Windsor Castle, the Crystal Palace, 
and all the other notorious places 
of interest which come into the 
view. Suddenly, after staring with 
flashing eyes and flushed cheeks 
away into the distance in silence 
for a minute, he turns to her, and 
says, in excited tones, 

‘Gwendoline, you have known 
from the first hour I met you that 
{ loved you; why keep up this 
farce, this sham of an engagement 
with Arthur Dunster? Why keep 
me in such cruel restraint? I feel 
like a wild-beast caged within 
prison-bars while [ am restricted 
to seeing you and holding inter- 
course with you in the sight of 
these people.’ 

‘ And I am afraid to let the wild- 
beast loose,’ she says calmly. 

‘You need not be; love has 
tamed a lion, indeed, in taming 
me ; but you have patted and sub- 
dued me sufficiently to satisfy your- 
selfsurely. Break this Dunster con- 
nection ; it will never bring you real 
happiness, even if Arthur entirely 
recovers his health and mind, 
which I doubt; break it at once 
and for ever, and trust me ; trust 
the man who loves, worships, idol- 
ises you, to recompense you for 
any imaginary loss you may sustain.’ 

VOL. XxV. 
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She shakes her head gently and 
discreetly. 

‘A scheme of marriage cannot 
be upset and remodelled so readily, 
Sir Kenneth; even if I make up 
my mind to bear the odium which 
always attaches to a girl who jilts 
a man, there still remains much to 
be done. You would have to see 
my father and his lawyer about 
settlements—’ 

‘Let love be our only lawyer, 
Gwendoline,’ he interrupts. 

‘A very bad one he would 
prove, I’m sure; not half binding 
enough. No, it shall all be done 
as properly and regularly as it was 
in Arthur’s case. Besides, mamma 
would insist upon my being ac- 
knowledged and received by the 
ladies of your family defore our 
marriage.’ 

‘The ladies of my family be 
hanged!’ he says impatiently. 
‘ They'll have nothing more to do 
with you than you with them.’ 

‘They may be hanged with all 
my heart after our marriage,’ she 
says carelessly ; ‘previous to that 
happy event their countenance I 
shall consider a necessary evil.’ 

‘ How you harp on that mould- 
ered string, marriage !’ he whispers. 
‘ Gwendoline, you're far too bright 
and beautiful to be encompassed 
by musty prejudices; be my star, 
my one object in life, my brave 
free love ! 

He leans forward; emotion— 
real of its kind, though wrong— 
choking his utterance, and making 
his frame quiver, and strives to take 
her hand ; but she quietly renders 
his action null and void in an 
almost imperceptible way that 
makes him conscious he has com- 
mitted a ghastly error. Looking 
him full in the face, she presently 
says, 

‘Choose your own road, Sir 
Kenneth Dunleath ; perhaps it had 
better not be back to Brede, as I 


_am going there straight and fast to 
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tell them the character of the man 
they have treated as a friend, for 
the sake of the nephew and cousin 
whose trust has been betrayed, 
and whose future bride has been 
insulted.’ 

‘I will choose my road, my 
queen. I ride with you to tell 
them that I ask you to be my 
wife.’ 

‘ How foolish to have offered 
me an insult! Won’tI punish him ! 
the lady thinks. 


CHAPTER II. 
RENDING THE VEIL. 


Ir must be admitted on behalf of 
Sir Kenneth Dunleath that he is 
one who never lets an opportunity 
slip by him. He avails himself of 
everything that is passing that may 
eventually turn out to be, for what 
he considers, his own advantage. 
He is here now at Brede as an 
ambassador to Arthur Dunster’s 
family and Arthur Dunster’s pro- 
mised wife ; and, according to his 
lights, he plays his part splendidly. 

To the family he is all that a 
true and tried sympathetic friend 
should be. Arthur’s illness is his 
only woe. To hear good tidings 
of Arthur from their mutual friend 
Dr. Tomlinson is his only joy—at 
least his ‘only joy’ before the 
family. He can find solace for his 
friendly woe at odd times in the 
presence of Gwendoline Blayne. 
And she knows that he finds this 
solace, and does not dislike or dis- 
trust him at all, though she has 
full knowledge of the fact that he 
does so find it. ‘Arthur must look 
after his own interests, and not be 
blindly reliant on his own very 
insignificant merits,’ she says to 
herself practically; and all the 
poorest passions she possesses are 
in arms at this exhibition which 
Arthur is making of holding her 
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charms so lightly that he suffers 
a friend to value them. 

There are moments when the 
girl is true to herself; and in these 
she rages, with a rage that consumes 
a great deal of her, against the 
assumption of those who take it 
for granted that she has-altogether 
merged her individuality in that of 
the better-born Arthur, who has 
thrown his oppressive handkerchief 
to her. She is herself a beautiful 
woman and a clever woman, and 
by her wit and beauty she will 
prefer to reign a queen of fashion, 
a popular idol, a photographer’s 
model, rather than as one of the 
elect in this country-side. 

There is a great deal about Sir 
Kenneth Dunleath that is very 
taking to young womanhood. In 
the first place he is a handsome 
man; in the second place he is a 
fascinating man—fascinating with 
that rare fascination of making 
himself perfectly subjective to the 
woman he may be with at the 
hour; and in the third place he is 
a baronet, and a title is what 
Gwendoline craves. He has the 
art of saying reasonably friendly 
words in an unreasonably flatter- 
ing way, and he also has the tact 
of proffering passionate admiration 
in so modestly marked a manner, 
that the recipient can do nothing 
but accept the offering. It is 
placed upon her shrine in the 
following words, but with an air, a 
manner that cannot be reproduced 
in black and white. 

They are riding together through 
one of the high-hedged leafy lanes 
that make a network of beauty 
about Brede, when he speaks of 
the dire temptation he is under- 

oing. 

‘Shall I show you what brought 
me here, Miss Blayne?’ he asks 
abruptly, drawing nearer to her as 
they ride slowly through sun and 
shade. 

‘You needn’t show me, you’ve 
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told me already; it was your 
desire to break the intelligence of 
Arthur’s illness to us all gently.’ 

She speaks very steadily, and 
looks Sir Kenneth full in the face 
as she speaks, and he reddens with 
the feeling of shame that she should 
be almost as false as himself as he 
replies, 

‘Do you think that? Do you 
believe it? No, it was of loyal 
friendship ; it was your face !’ 

He holds a little highly-finished 
painted photograph of herself up 
for her inspection, and she recog- 
nises it as one she gave Arthur a 
few weeks ago. 

She regards it critically for a few 
moments, and then says, 

‘That was taken before I wore 
my hair as I wear it now ; this way 
is so infinitely more becoming, 
I'll have one done for you as I am 
now.’ 

‘And with the counterfeit you 
must give me the far fairer original,’ 
he says, in dishonest earnest. ‘ Lis- 
ten, Miss Blayne. To you I can- 
not keep up this false seeming any 
longer; I have tried to hope against 
hope, I have tried to think that he 
might in time recover ; to-day all 
hope has been quenched, and all 
belief in his ultimate recovery 
has been abolished. Pity me, for I 
have to break the tidings to his 
family ; pity me still more, for I 
have to ask you not to hate me for 
not sorrowing more than I do at 
my rival’s downfall, when I tell you 
that Arthur Dunster is hopelessly 
mad.’ : 

He bows his head with beautiful 
manly resignation to circumstances 
being in his own favour as he 
speaks, and Gwendoline’s dramatic 
taste is touched. 

‘It is a trial by fire for us all. 
Poor Arthur !’ she says, and in say- 
ing it she feels perfectly safe. 

‘A trial by fire which is scorch- 
ing me to death, Gwendoline ; it 
is your beauty which has lured me 
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from my honour, my friend, my 
duty! Will you reward me, will 
you give up this weak tie which 
binds you to a man who—good 
fellow as he is—will never win you 
or be won by you as I can and 
am? Give yourself to me, for I will 
love you as never wife was loved.’ 

She draws her horse a _ hair’s- 
breadth to the off-side, and answers 
him in clear untroubled tones, 

‘There will be so much to ar- 
range before your offer can be 
publicly accepted by me, Sir 
Kenneth— 

‘My offer! Publicly accepted ! 

‘ Yes,’ she says coolly; ‘it would 
be so awkward for you if I went 
back to Brede and said that you 
had asked me to break off my 
engagement with the heir of Brede 
for yoursef, without adding that 
you had asked me to be your 
wife; so it must be good-bye 
for ever to me and honour, Sir Ken- 
neth Dunleath, unless you go back 
to Brede this evening as my future 
husband.’ 

They have come to a cross-road 
as she speaks; she has timed her 
words well. The one road leads 
to Brede and all the social con- 
siderations which Brede represents, 
the other to the railway station. 
For a moment Sir Kenneth thinks 
of taking the latter path, and 
escaping while he may. Thenext 
moment he realises that he cannot 
escape from the memory of his 
fascinations for some time to come 
at least, and that therefore he 
may as well succumb lawfully to 
her charms, and make his conduct 
redound to his own honour. 

‘Happy the wooing that’s not 
long a-doing,’ he says laughingly, 
raising. his hat and bowing his 
head in graceful obeisance to her 
decree. ‘ I take the road to Brede, 
and through life, with you, my 
sweet.’ 

So they come to their fair under- 
standing to take each other for 
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better or worse, and each in the 
course of the brief courtship has 
gauged the worthlessness of the 
other. 


Far away in bonnie Scotland, 
meanwhile, a man is striving to 
possess his soul in patience, the 
while he ponders over the unac- 
countable delay a friend is making 
in releasing him from durance vile. 

Arthur Dunster’s illness has been 
astrangeone. In the midst of the 
most perfect health, with the blood 
bounding vigorously through his 
veins, he has been struck down 
by a chill caught in fording a 
mountain-stream. During the fe- 
ver which ensued upon this chill, 
he was consigned to the care of 
Dr. Tomlinson, a medical man 
whose acquaintance he had made 
during his stay with Sir Kenneth. 
By Dr. Tomlinson’s desire and 
with Sir Kenneth’s consent, Dun- 
ster was, while still in a state of 
unconsciousness, removed to the 
mansion of Blantyle, the residence 
of Dr. Tomlinson. And here, at 
Blantyle, he is detained, in friendly 
seeming, but stern reality now, 
while his false friend wins from him 
his falser bride. ; 

Blantyle is on the borders of a 
hamlet that lies about nine miles 
from Edinburgh ; but its seclusion 
is so perfect, its isolation from all 
the conveniences and inconveni- 
ences of civilisation is so complete, 
that it might be ninety miles from 
a town for all its inhabitants know 
to the contrary. Here, with a staff 
of hard-faced, hard-voiced, harder- 
mannered north-country men and 
women, who do his bidding with- 
out comment or conjecture, Dr. 
Tomlinson lives, engaged in the 
the disheartening work of repress- 
ing the maniac and stimulating the 
stolidly idiotic. 

' It is many days after his restor- 
ation from feverish unconscious- 
ness to reason before Arthur Dun- 
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ster, the idol of his family, the 
heir and hope of Brede, realises that 
he is not a free agent. The lan- 
guor of a long and exhausting ill- 
ness is upon him, and it is enough 
for him at first to lie motionless on 
a couch by the open window, look- 
ing out upon trees whose waving 
branches let the fresh breeze 
through sighingly, and flower-beds 
studded with flowers whose bril- 
liant blossoms mock the memories 
that struggle to identify them with 
a past less leaden-hued than this 
present. Sweet sights and scents 
and sounds soothe him back into 
slumber speedily ; and when he 
wakes again, perhaps, there is some 
dainty meal awaiting him, and then 
later a cigar and chat with Dr. 
Tomlinson, whose boundless hos- 
pitable nature revolts at any allu- 
sion his guest may make as to the 
advisability of taking his departure 
shortly. 

But one day a certain grim look 
of amusement in the face of his at- 
tendant, when he expresses his de- 
termination to ‘go to-morrow,’ lets 
a light in upon his mind ; and in a 
flash it is revealed to him that he 
is a prisoner, not a guest. 

There is a painful scene between 
him and his hitherto suave host 
by and by, when, half frenzied by a 
nameless dread, the unfortunate 
young man learns for the first time 
that the illness, which he has fan- 
cied has been of a few days’ dura- 
tion, has lasted several weeks. 

‘Have my people never written 
nor come? Has there been xo one 
to see whether I was dead or alive ?’ 
he asks, thinking only of Gwendo- 
line. 

‘Sir Kenneth has been the sole 
medium ofcommunication between 
your family and myself,’ Dr. Tom- 
linson says gravely. ‘It became 
necessary to put you under re- 
straint. Sir Kenneth acted for the 
best ; and, let me warn you, Mr. 
Dunster, it will be necessary to put 
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you under severe restraint again, if 
you excite yourself in this way.’ 

‘I’m as sane as you are,’ poor 
Arthur cries frantically ; ‘ and I de- 
mand a free passage from this ac- 
cursed place directly.’ Then he 
goes to the door, which is locked, 
and when he turns in fury to de- 
mand the reason why he is thus 
treated, a strait-waistcoat is slip- 
ped over him by an adroit atten- 
dant, and, after calmly surveying 
him in irritating silence for several 
minutes, Dr. Tomlinson leaves him 
to his own miserable reflections. 

Again days pass on and grow 
into weeks, and one day, when he 
is thoroughly broken and pitifully 
crushed . by the agonies of wrath 
and indignation, of suspense, doubt, 
and dread through which he has 
passed, they tell him that, ‘as he 
is calmer now, he may see the re- 
lations who have been waiting anx- 
iously to see him.for some time, 
and hear the news which they bear 
to him.’ His prophetic soul fore- 
bodes at once what that news is; 
and so when his uncle and aunt 
and Edith do come in; when the 
woman falls upon his neck in a 
passion of tears, and the girl stands 
aloof with a yearning, aching, love- 
laden heart, and he hears that 
Gwendoline is married to Sir Ken- 
neth ; when he hears this he just 
turns his face to the wall, and 
makes no appeal against the treat- 
ment he has suffered. 

He makes no appeal, he offers 
no explanation ; so they mournful- 
ly accept the judgment which has 
decreed that he is mad, and tear- 
fully ‘thank Dr. Tomlinson for all 
his care and kindness.’ Presently 
too a letter comes to them from 
Sir Kenneth, who, safe now in the 
possession of his brilliant bride, 
and, truth to tell, rather tired of 
her already, has time to attend to 
friendship’s claims once more. 
His letter introduces a Mr. Vyner 
to them—Hubert Vyner, an old 
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friend of Arthur’s, as well as of his 
own. ‘Hubert Vyner will rouse 
our dear Arthur, I trust,’ he says ; 
and then he adds what shocks the 
Dunsters deeply, greatly as they 
have cause to distrust and dis- 
like his wife themselves : ‘ He will 
rouse him healthily and effectually, 
I hope ; for he has seen enough of 
Lady Dunleath during his few 
days’ stay with us to prove to him 
that Arthur's loss is distinctly nor 
my gain. I am contented that 
you should all think that I am only 
well and rightly served; but at 
least, if you do this, impress upon 
Arthur that he has nothing to 
regret, and little to reproach me 
with. Gwendoline is a woman to 
make many men miserable, and 
never one happy; and her extra- 
vagance would ruin a Rothschild, 
if he happened to be fond of her.’ 

In dire uncertainty as to whether 
they are doing well or ill in endea- 
vouring toshatterall thatmay remain 
of his faith in his former idol, they 
by and by let themselves drift into 
making him acquainted with the 
contents of this letter, and it infu- 
riates him. 

It is not enough that the prize, 
for the winning of which he would 
have perilled his life, has been 
taken from him, but that the one 
who has unlawfully wrenched it 
from his grasp should depreciate 
and condemn it! His love for 
Gwendoline awakes stronger again 
than ever; his hate of the false 
friend who has dishonourably ri- 
valled him redoubles. Hubert 
Vyner only arrives to see paroxysm 
after paroxysm of passionate de- 
spairing rage in possession of the 
poor fellow, whose fixed idea it 
is now that the loss of his reason 
was consequent on the loss of his 
bride. There is something miser- 
ably pathetic to Hubert in the te- 
nacity with which Arthur clings to 
this idea ; there is something terri- 
ble to the sane man in the strength 
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with which the man who is insane 
on this one point insists upon call- 
ing down vengeance upon the 
friend who has wronged him. 

*I leave it to you to avenge me, 
Hubert. As she has been torn 
from me, may she be torn from him; 
as I have been wronged and dis-, 
honoured, may he be wronged and 
dishonoured a hundredfold !’ 

‘Put such feelings away from 
you ; it is not the time for them, 
old fellow,’ Vyner says, roughness 
in his tones, softness in his heart. 
Then he goes on to try and con- 
vince Arthur that Lady Dunleath 
is not a woman to be lamented or 
coveted, and that Kenneth has by 
far the worst of it. 

But in spite ofall he says Arthur 
dies unconvinced, leaving a legacy 
of hate to be wreaked on Sir Ken- 
neth Dunleath. 

They take all that remains of 
him back to Brede, and bury him 
in the great mausoleum of his race ; 
and live on, to all outward seem- 
ing, as if nothing had happened. 
But Edith, who is the heiress of 
Brede now, in default of a male 
heir, knows that the light of life 
has gone out for her, and that her 
heritage will never bring joy to her 
heart now that Arthur is dead. It 
is a real good womanly love this 
which she has felt for her cousin. 
She would have borne her part 
bravely in the world, showing 
neither pain nor jealousy, had he 
lived and married Gwendoline and 
been happy. But now that he is 
dead, and that she feels that he 
died of the betrayal and the wrong 
wrought for him by this other 
woman, she shows her love and 
pain and bitter unavailing regret 
for him without fear or shame. 
And so, by and by, when her pa- 
rents are laid by Arthur, and she 
comes into her kingdom, and is 
wooed and flattered and worried 
by disinterested suitors, she has 
but one answer for them all; and 
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that is, that ‘until some man can 
make her forget the love she gave 
unsought to her cousin, she will 
be faithful to his memory, she will 
keep her freedom.’ And no man 
seems to have this power of ‘ mak- 
ing her forget.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
‘THE FOREMOST OF THEM A’.’ 


Four years have passed away 
since Arthur Dunster laid down 
his reason and his life at the shrine 
of a woman who regarded all such 
sacrifices as very unsatisfactory 
and unremunerative tributes. That 
woman is a prominent figure on 
the canvas on which contempo- 
raneous history is painting itself 
now. She has caught the eye of 
the public and the admiring regard 
of men, whose favourable verdict 
stamps her claim to being con- 
sidered ‘the foremost of them a’ ;’ 
and she is altogether perhaps the 


-most remarkable and most remark- 


ed woman in London in this year 
of grace whose record we are 
writing. 

Lady Dunleath, from the day of 
her first appearance in the arena of 
fashion, has carried everything be- 
fore her. It is in vain that other 
women, equally beautiful, equally 
unscrupulous, and equally insa- 
tiable, dispute the palm of sove- 
reignty with her ; in vain that they 
have themselves photographed un- 
der punkahs in midwinter, and 
under the furs of seal and sable 
and silver fox in midsummer; in 
vain that they adorn the walls of 
the Academy as heathen goddesses, 
arrayed in little save the atmo- 
sphere of their own beauty ; in vain 
they sell kittens and kiss cigars 
at fancy-fairs ; in vain that certain 
fashionable journals record how 
they receive the homage of the 
throng at every great gathering of 
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society, and declare that they rank 
next to Royalty itself in the esti- 
mation. In va‘n, all in vain, that 
they do these and many other 
things: Lady Dunleath still holds 
her own, ‘the foremost of them a’.’ 

So far, in public, she is a com- 
plete success, and she has achieved 
a real triumph. Her husband is 
so wealthy, that no slurs can be 
cast upon her character in conse- 
quence of her extravagance. If 
she oversteps competitors in gor- 
geousness of raiment and magni- 
ficence of jewelry, her husband 
has to pay for them. Every taste- 
ful whim, every luxurious fancy, 
every idle device of this woman’s 
is gratified, so far as the world can 
see, and daringly enough does she 
send in her bills to Sir Kenneth. 
But for all this glorious show she 
makes, she has crumples in her 
rose-leaf that fret her spirit, all 
softly treated as her flesh may be. 

Has she a heart? Has shea me- 
mory? It may be doubted that she 
has the first, but the latter reminds 
her sometimes that she has a father 
and mother, and Nature sometimes 
prompts her to wish to see them. 
But ‘I'll have no more of your tribe 
about me,’ Sir Kenneth tells her 
savagely; and so she sees them 
surreptitiously when she sees them 
at all, and this by the kindly aid 
of Miss Bertram, a faithful friend, 
who ‘has her way to make in the 
world,’ 

This friend is always near and 
ready to receive Gwendoline’s re- 
pinings, and to soothe or chafe her 
spirit, as the faithful friend may 
deem best. But one day Gwen- 
doline will not be soothed, and, 
on trifling provocation, shows the 
rough side of her temper to her 
lord. 

‘Does she pretend to be un- 
happy?’ he snarls to Miss Bertram, 
who somehow sees him more 
frequently than Lady Dunleath 
wots of. 
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‘I believe she is tender-hearted 
enough to regret the lover who 
died,’ the faithful friend explains, 
without any design of making mis- 
chief, of course. ‘She admits that 
your title was a terrible temptation 
to her.’ 

*O, she admits that she married 
me for the title only, does she ?’ he 
asks snarlingly. ‘That’s a nice thing 
for a man to hear of a woman that 
he has stooped to pick up from the 
mud and made his wife.’ 

‘What have I inadvertently 
said?) Miss Bertram asks, in af- 
fectionate bewilderment. ‘If I 
have betrayed Gwendoline, let me 
bear the brunt of your displeasure. 
Do not, I implore you—do not 
let me be the cause of making 
further division between you ! 

‘If you could divide us altoge- 
ther, I should be very glad,’ he 
mutters. And then, after a few 
more naively detrimental remarks 
about Gwendoline from Miss Ber- 
tram, Sir Kenneth mounts his cob, 
and gets into the Row just in time 
to see the eyes of his wife flash 
with pleasure as Mr. Vyner rides 
up to her side. 

‘So the wind sets in that quarter, 
my lady, does it?’ the husband, 
who is jealous of his chattel, 
though he hates her, says to him- 
self. ‘I suppose the sight of 
him is a pleasant reminiscence 
to her of the Arthur Dunster ro- 
mance. If she loses her head 
for one instant on the giddy height 
she has attained, she must topple.’ 

But though he thinks this, there 
is nothing but good-humour in his 
merry sparkling blue eyes when 
presently he meets his wife and 
Hubert Vyner, as they come slowly 
pacing along on horseback towards 
the crowded end of the Row, from 
the more secluded Kensington 
end, from which they have but just 
emerged. 

Gwendoline greets her husband’s 
appearance with a heightened co- 
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lour,and acuricusly-blended expres- 
sion of fear and contempt. She 
knows that beneath that look of 
sparkling merriment there lurks a 
dire suspicion of her, and a demoni- 
acal distrust of, and dislike to, her. 
Yet, though she has full knowledge 
of this suspicion, she cannot tell in 
which direction it points; and 
though she is perfectly cognisant 
of the distrust and dislike, she 
does not dare to face either, and 
openly strives to show that she 
does not deserve them. 

But Hubert Vyner, the old col- 
lege-friend both of Sir Kenneth 
Dunleath and Arthur Dunster, has 
not learnt the secret of the merry 
sparkle of those frank-looking blue 
eyes yet. To him Dunleath is the 
same true, hearty, honest, entirely- 
above-board sort of fellow that it 
has always been the pleasure of 
Dunleath to seem to be. Vyner 
knows and regrets that there are 
occasionally diversities of opinions 
and desires between Dunleath and 
the beautiful spoilt favourite of 
fashion whom Dunleath has mar- 
ried ; but, though he holds the 
lady quite guiltless in this, as in 
every other matter, he does not at- 
tach the smallest bit of blame to 
the husband for it. ‘They mis- 
understand each other,’ he tells 
himself and any one else who com- 
pels him to comment upon the 
caprices of Lady Dunleath ; ‘ they 
misunderstand each other; and it’s 
a thousand pities, for he’s a right 
good fellow, and she the best and 
sweetest woman in the world.’ 

He has entirely forgotten that 
legacy of hatred and revenge which 
poor half-mad Arthur had left to 
him. To him Dunleath is exactly 
what Dunleath represents himself 
to be, ‘a right good fellow.’ And 
Gwendoline he sees to be posses- 
sed of every charm, and believes 
to be possessed of every virtue. 
It is in vain that censorious heads 
and tongues are wagged, half-pity- 
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ingly, half-scornfully, about the 
popular beauty. He has forgotten 
the cruelty and callousness of her 
conduct to Arthur Dunster; he 
has forgotten some stormy scenes 
to which she treated him in her 
early married life, when he was her 
husband’s guest, and merely ‘her 
husband's friend’ to her. He has 
forgotten everything about her 
saving this, that she is his friend’s 
wife ; that she is honoured by 
Dunleath above all other women 
in the world. Adoring her as a 
woman, as a sister almost, he also 
reverences her as a queen. Yet 
he is the man upon whom Sir 
Kenneth Dunleath’s suspicious 
thoughts turn, now that whispered 
words are becoming public rumour ; 
and he feels that the time is ap- 
proaching when he may hope to 
rid himself of a wife of whom he is 
tired. And pretty innocent Mary 
Bertram, Lady Dunleath’s affec- 
tionate, devoted, disinterested 
friend, fans his suspicions with 
subtly-bated breath, and deplores 
‘dear Gwendoline’s _ insatiable 
greed for admiration’ and ‘dear 
Gwendoline’s incomprehensible in- 
fatuation for one who cannot be 
compared to her noble husband,’ 
till the ‘ noble husband’ feels that 
very insufficient justice is done by 
his unappreciative wife to his most 
unusual merits. 

He rides along by the pair now, 
not because he finds any pleasure 
in their companionship, nor be- 
cause of any desire on his part to 
save them from the snare of be- 
coming too much absorbed in one 
another’s society, but simply be- 
cause it does not suit his present 
plans that people should say he 
neglects his wife. When the day 
of her downfall comes—if it comes 
at all—she shall be in the position 
of the utterly culpable. It shall be 
said of him that he has ever been a 
considerate, indulgent, and atten- 
tive husband. When the day of 
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her downfall comes! How the 
man, who has sworn to honour 
and cherish her, longs for it to 
come, that he may be free to bask 
in milder smiles, and receive the 
- homage of a meeker love than she 
has ever shown for him, as he 
rides along smiling by her side ! 

‘ Mary Bertram promised to meet 
me in the Row this morning,’ Lady 
Dunleath says presently. ‘I wish 
she would keep her engagements. 
She is always fawning upon me, 
and haunting my path when I 
don’t want her; and when I do 
want her particularly, she’s not 
forthcoming.’ 

‘I don’t understand your friend- 
ship for Miss Bertram,’ Mr. Vyner 
says. ‘She's too yielding and too 
smooth to have either strength or 
truth about her. (Sir Kenneth’s 
eyes sparkle curiously as he listens 
to this ; but he turns his head away 
discreetly, and the sparkle is un- 
seen by either of them.) 

*O, I hardly know myself what 
brought about the bond between 
us,’ Lady Dunleath says. ‘She is 
very sympathetic: if I am cross 
with any one, she always sees at 
once that it must be the fault of 
the person I’m cross with ; and she 
thinks everything I do right. I 
suppose it’s my love of approba- 
tion that makes me find her such 
a congenial friend. You don’t 
like her altogether, do you, Ken- 
neth?’ she goes on, striving to 
bring the husband, who has re- 
lapsed into sinister silence, into 
the conversation. 

‘I know very little of her; but 
what little Ido know I respect and 
esteem,’ he says grimly. ‘I don’t 
think well of the majority of your 
friends, as you know very well, 
Gwendoline ; but Miss Bertram is 
a remarkable exception. A quiet 
unpretentious woman who is con- 
tent to remain in the shade is a 
rarity in these days.’ 

Lady Dunleath laughs rather 
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harshly. ‘You may well say “you 
know very little of Mary Bertram,” 
Kenneth, if you imagine for a mo- 
ment that she is “content” to re- 
main in the shade. She would 
shine and dazzle, be publicly 
praised and petted and photo- 
graphed and flattered and talked 
about with the best of us, if she 
only had the power. As it is, she 
pretends to be superior to that 
sort of thing, to be unambitious 
of such notoriety, and to “ wonder 
that I—that any woman, I mean 
—can tolerate it.”’ 

‘In fact, even according to your 
partial showing, Miss Bertram is 
what I’ve always thought her—a 
bit of a hypocrite,’ Hubert Vyner 
says injudiciously ; and Sir Ken- 
neth owes him something heavier 
for the unguarded statement than 
Vyner will ever correctly estimate. 

‘It’s just as well that a few wo- 
men should go on feigning modesty 
and virtue, and leading men to 
suppose they do possess the quali- 
ties, isn’t it? Sir Kenneth says 
hilariously. ‘By Jove, those old- 
fashioned feminine qualities will be 
mere obsolete traditions to our 
grandchildren, if we go on at the 
pace we are going now.’ 

‘O, pray spare us a homily, 
Kenneth!’ Gwendoline says im- 
patiently. ‘ Fortunately for us we 
shall have no grandchildren to re- 
vere us or revile us, as the case 
may be—’ 

She pauses abruptly, for he turns 
his face full upon her with such a 
glare of fury in it that fear checks 
her utterance. 

‘It is good taste on your part to 
gloat over what I regard as a pro- 
found misfortune,’ he says severe- 
ly. ‘Mr. Vyner, I think your way 
is contrary to ours just now; her 
ladyship will accompany me home.’ 

‘Kenneth !’ she protests, in ac- 
cents of utter bewilderment, the 
blood rushing to her face, and her 
whole frame tingling with mortifica- 
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tion at being made the recipient of 
an open angry reprimand before a 
third person, while Hubert Vyner 
stares in undisguised astonishment 
at the turn things are taking. 

‘ Have you so entirely forgotten 
what is due to me that you take it 
for granted that I have forgotten 
what is due to myself?’ Sir Kenneth 
replies, with such an exaggerated 
air of anger and injury that his 
wife, who reads him very clearly 
by the light of her four years’ 
knowledge of him, knows that the 
air is a mere assumption. ‘I have 
been over-tolerant and over-trust- 
ing over-long, Lady Dunleath.’ 

*‘Dunleath, old fellow—’ Vy- 
ner is beginning eagerly, but he is 
checked by the curiously and vin- 
dictively well-satisfied smile which 
flits over Sir Kenneth’s face. Mark- 
ing this, Vyner concludes his sen- 
tence with very different words from 
those he had intended using when 
he commenced it: 

‘I was going to appeal against 
what I thought was an error of 
judgment on your part, Sir Ken- 
neth,’ he says; ‘but against such 
an error of heart and taste as 
you are committing, there is no ap- 
peal to be made.’ 

Then he lifts his hat to Lady 
Dunleath and rides off, feeling sad- 
ly that he has been lured into habits 
of friendship and intimacy with 
this woman which may be turned 
to her discredit and disadvantage 
by her enemies. And the foremost 
of these enemies he now knows to 
be her husband. 


There is a grand ball this night 
at one of the first houses in Lon- 
don. ‘The Royalties’ are there ; 
and all that is worth meeting for 
beauty, wealth, wit, worth, and 
famous worthlessness is present. 
Conspicuous for her beauty and her 
brilliants, her grace and gaiety, is 
Lady Dunleath. But those who 
look beneath the surface see that 
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underlying the delicate powdery 
bloom on her cheeks is the real 
fever-flash ; and when her long 
lashes forget to lower themselves, 
it is seen that her eyes are tear- 
reddened and weary. 

As usual, though other women 
look as well, dance as well, talk as 
well, flirt as seductively, Lady Dun- 
leath is the star for whose light all 
men look, for whose fall all wo- 
men long. Her court is so large, 
her courtiers so devoted, that hers 
is like a royal progress from ball to 
supper-room ; and she almost gives 
up the hope of getting one word 
with Vyner, who never pushes him- 
self into the notice that is so 
eagerly sought by others. More- 
over, Sir Kenneth (upon whom sits 
an air of mournful gravity, which 
she feels to be false, and assumed 
for some bitter end of his own) pur- 
sues her with an unremitting atten- 
tion, which makes her feel chained 
and fettered. It is not love that 
makes her lord so leal to her; she 
knows that quite well. But she 
does not realise that it is loathing 
which has grown out of his unholy 
unreasonable love for another wo- 
man. 

At length she sees the oppor- 
tunity for which she has been seek- 
ing, or thinks she sees it. Her part- 
ner has led her from the teeming 
steaming ballroom into the cool 
empty conservatory, wherein tall 
palms and exotic ferns as big as 
unambitious forest-trees make a 
welcome shade for over-heated 
dancers. As she takes a seat among 
the waving scented branches, she 
catches a glimpse of Hubert Vyner 
peering out through a doorway at 
the opposite end ; and an involun- 
tary irresistible inclination to speak 
to him, and tell him some of the 
troubles which surround her, seizes 
her. 

‘Send Mr. Vyner to me, and 
you go back to the ballroom, Lord 
Carr,’ she says eagerly; and it 
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never occurs to him to dispute her 
will, though that will it is to have 
another man in his place. 

‘How can I express to you my 
shame and annoyance at the scene 
of thismorning?’ she begins rapidly, 
as Vyner takes his place by her 
side. ‘There was such method in 
the insults he offered to us both; 
there was such malice in the way 
he tried to put you at a disadvan- 
tage, and endeavoured to make it 
look as if he withdrew me from 
your society. Do forgive me for 
my innocent share in the hateful 
business ! 

She looks supremely beautiful, 
pleading in her superb humility for 
forgiveness from a man whom she 
has never injured. 

‘It is only of you I think,’ he 
says eagerly. ‘ Don’t consider me 
for a moment, Lady Dunleath. 
Dunleath’s manner wronged me, 
Heaven knows; but at wronged 
you far more shamefully. If the 
friendship between us, which he 
has fostered, is to be a source of 
trouble to you, I will withdraw my 
humble claims upon your notice 
from this time.’ 

‘ How readily you resolve to give 
me up! How cautious you are!’ 
she interrupts bitterly. 

‘You have a thousand friends ; 
you will never miss me. I shall 
be the sufferer, for I have been 
happier in your society than I can 
ever be again; but I will forfeit 
that society without hesitation 
rather than annoy Dunleath, un- 
just as his annoyance is.’ 

‘You shall not leave me ; you’re 
the only real friend I have,’ the 
over-wrought woman sobs. ‘He 
can never say harder things, fouler 
things, than he has said to-day. 
Let me keep my only comfort. 
Promise me that you will never 
leave me.’ 

In her ardour and earnestness 
she puts her hand on Vyner’s arm ; 
and as she does so, Sir Kenneth 
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reveals himself among the waving 
ferns to her startled gaze. 

‘I am just in time to hear the 
passionate plea, and to stop the 
more passionate rejoinder, madam,’ 
he says quietly. ‘I suspected that 
the climax would come to-night; 
and, take this comfort, it Aas come, 
though I have stopped your flight.’ 

‘My flight! the staggered wo- 
man repeats; while Vyner, know- 
ing that not only they are innocent, 
but that Sir Kenneth knows it, 
also ejaculates : 

‘You lie, Dunleath ; and lie in a 
cowardly way too ; andany “climax” 
you bring about will be for your 
own ends, not through any fault 
of your wife’s.’ 

Lady Dunleath’s carriage is 
called immediately after this, and 
the popular beauty takes her de- 
parture, erect and smiling, be- 
witching and brilliant still, though 
her heart is like lead within her 
breast; for she knows that those 
words of hers, ‘Promise me that 
you will never leave me,’ will be 
twisted to her destruction. Sir 
Kenneth has left before her in a 
hansom, which he directs to his 
chambers opposite to his club ; for, 
as he explains to one or two of his 
most intimate friends, ‘something 
has come to his knowledge to- 
night which he has long suspected, 
and which renders it impossible 
for him to return to his own house 
while Lady Dunleath remains in it.’ 

The next morning Gwendoline 
awakes to a sense of desolation 
which has never been her portion 
before. The first thing that is 
handed to her with her cup of tea 
is a letter from her husband's law- 
yer, apprising her that his client 
has this morning instructed him 
to take proceedings against her in 
the Divorce Court, and informing 
her that the name of the co-re- 
spondent is Hubert Vyner. 

When she reads this it comes 
upon Gwendoline that, among all 
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those who have followed and 
sought her, fawned upon, flattered, 
and idolised her during her reign, 
there is not one upon whom she 
may rely to come and stand by 
her in this dark hour. 

‘Perhaps Mary Bertram will 
help me: she vows that I was 
alone with Vyner yesterday in the 
Row in consequence of her break- 
ing her appointment with me; she 
knows how often her forgetfulness 
and carelessness have left me in the 
lurch. Now that I am in these 
straits she will surely not be 
such a traitress as to stand aloof 
from me,’ the desperate woman 
thinks, as she pens a hurried urgent 
note of entreaty that she ‘will 
come at once’ to her faithful friend. 

She has not long to wait in sus- 
pense. Apparently the faithful 
friend must have had her answer 
ready before Gwendoline’s request 
reached her. It is couched in the 
following terms : 
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‘Unhappy and most guiltily mis- 
guided Woman,—I am prostrated 
with grief at hearing that your sin 
has found you out; for though I 
have feared and doubted for you 
many a time, I always hoped that 
pride and ambition, if not rectitude, 
would have kept you in the right 
way. That hope is crushed out 
by the news which has just reached 
me of the base way in which you 
and that serpent—that foully false 
friend of his, Hubert Vyner—have 
treated your noble-hearted and 
long-enduring husband. I will 
pray for you—pray that in poverty 
and penitence you may seek to 
expiate your sin; but I will not, 
by coming to you, seem to seal 
with my consent and approval the 
downward course you have taken. 
Never appeal to me again, or try 
to make me a partner in your 
wicked schemes of callous pleasure. 

‘MARY BERTRAM, 


| To be continued. } 





A CLASSICAL TRAGEDY REHEARSED. 


By HAL LOUTHER, 


——_~——__— 


Do I remember the occasion ? 

Perfectly well. It was a night 
of wild enthusiasm. I remember 
many first nights, but none will live 
in my memory more vividly than 
thatone. When I saw him bowing 
before the curtain at the end of the 
play in answer to the storm of ap- 
plause demanding his presence, 
something in his face caused me to 
watch him closely, and I saw 
through the set smile which wreath- 
ed his parched lips a worn haggard 
look painfully peeping there. So, 
thought I, many more such tri- 
umphs, though they may make his 
name famous, must rapidly take 
the bloom out of his life. 

Why? 

My dear fellow, you, like the rest 
of the general public, have no idea 
what hours of feverish anxiety it 
costs an ambitious histrion who has 
hitherto been identified with a pe- 
culiar line of business, when he de- 
parts from the beaten track, and 
spreads his wings for a higher 
and a nobler flight. Ifthe effort 
prove successful, you think only of 
the pleasure which the experiment 
may have yielded you, and never 
bestow a single thought upon the 
hours of study, doubt, and drudg- 
ery which have been gone through 
for your sake. 

Your approbation is, of course, 
his crown of glory; but the path- 
way leading to it is strewn with 
many dangers, heartaches, and ob- 
stacles, and it requires more than 
an ordinary heel of determination 
to trample them down. Say an 


actor has made a name in parts 
notorious for their wild glamour 
and the intensity required in de- 
picting them ; in fact, he has reach- 
ed a sort of half-way niche in the 
temple of fame : that man stands on 
a doubtful threshold ; the next step 
may lift him higher, or hurl him 
back, his ambition maimed and 
crippled by the fall. 

Well, let us suppose our mid- 
way histrion is about to take the 
all-important step. 

Dealers in early scraps of infor- 
mation are on the alert, each one 
anxious to be foremost in the gossip- 
market with the news. First it 
comes in whispers to those of his 
own craft, the most dangerous set 
of all to deal with. Mind, there is 
no taint of malice in what I say ; 
actors, as a rule, are a good and 
generous-hearted people ; but you 
mustn’t tread upon their histrionic 
corns. 

‘Have you heard,’ asks an ex- 
tragedian loftily of one of the deal- 
ers, ‘what is to be the next pro- 
duction over the way?’ 

The dealer gives a self-satisfied 
smirk, and nods mysteriously. 

* Another dose, I presume, of the 
melodramatic? and the ex-trage- 
dian seems to mount an invisible 
pedestal. 

‘What do you think,’ asks the 
dealer, with malicious distinctness, 
‘of his trying Shakespeare ?” 

‘What ? exclaims the ‘eminent 
ex,’ ‘Shakespeare ?’ and he starts 
as if the word had suddenly un- 
sheathed a secret dagger and stab- 
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bed the heart of his professional 
pride. ‘No, no; it can’t be.’ 

But the dealer at once confirms 
the news with a series of affirma- 
tive nods and defiant chuckles, 
then hurries away to scatter the in- 
telligence elsewhere, in little bursts 
of confidence, leaving the eminent 
ex gasping with wonder at the new 
aspirant’s daring. 

By and by other early birds pick 
up the information and carry it 
from club to club, from greenroom 
to greenroom. 

* Have you heard the latest ” 

‘What, the Shakespeare affair ? 
Yes; but it can’t be true.’ 

‘ Quite true, dear boy ; and what 
a failure it will be !’ 

*I don’t know what the stage is 
coming to, by Jove!’ 

‘Well, you know,’ exclaims 
some one else, in that tepid kind of 
defence which is known as damn- 
ing with faint praise, ‘I always 
admitted that he was a good cha- 
racter actor, and he may be very 
respectable in weird delineations, 
and I’m sure I hope he will be 
successful in his new venture ; du¢ 
classic acting requires brain.’ 

And having defended the aspi- 
rant so far, he pleasantly knocks 
the ashes from his cigar, and, as if 
he had cremated the subject, turns 
to other topics. 

‘A pretty figure he is for a 
Shakespearian hero,’ lisps a hand- 
some-looking inanity. 

‘I wonder if he will wear an eye- 
glass,’ sneers a treble-voiced little 
old man, speaking as though he 
were a human fossil grinning from 
the shelves of the past. 

‘But, I say,’ timidly says ano- 
ther, ‘wouldn’t it be a go if he 
should succeed after all ?” 

‘Succeed !’ rank heresy, and the 
speaker finds himself in a perfect 
Siberia of cold looks. 

Then the wonder is, what part 
will it be? Presently gossip again 
spreads its batlike wings, and flut- 
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ters about in blind confusion. Cy- 
nicism elevates its eyebrows, gives 
its usual supercilious smile, and 
coolly murders the attempt with a 
deadly shrug. Some ofthe papers 
call their heaviest artillery of sneers 
into play, and make his life a bat- 
tle-field of paragraphs. Others 
unbury the glories of past repre- 
sentatives of the character, and 
hold them up in reproachful gran- 
deur before him ; and so the am- 
bitious histrion starts upon his 
perilous journey with only the faint 
sunshine of a few hearty ‘God 
speeds’ following in his wake. 

Then come the rehearsals. 

Whoever undertakes to develop 
anything new in the shape of act- 
ing will find the greatest battle he 
must fight will be at rehearsal ; for 
actors are a most conservative race, 
and cling to old manners as ivy 
does to an old oak. What, violate 
the traditions of the past! He 
must be a bold man, indeed, who 
would war with business rendered 
sacred by being handed down to us 
from generation to generation, and 
disturb, with his profane originality, 
uses sanctified by the hallowed 
touch of time. Yet our ambitious 
histrion has the required boldness. 

You have not seen a rehearsal ? 

I daresay not ; but if you will fol- 
low me, in imagination, I will en- 
deavour to give you an idea of what 
a young actor with a new style 
has to contend against amongst 
his own people. 

Well, we are in the theatre. It 
is close upon the time for the 
members of the company to meet. 
Some are already assembled ; 
others are taking advantage of the 
ten minutes’ grace allowed for the 
difference of clocks. Those ar- 
rived are chatting about in little 
groups quite gaily ; for they are 
used to the gloom, and the vault- 
like air of the place has no effect 
onthem. The prompter and stage- 
manager look grave and important, 
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as becomes such dignitaries ; and 
the call-boy, like an anxious young 
shepherd, is watching his gathering 
flock with wistful eyes. There is 
the low comedian, resembling a 
well-to-do undertaker, so blank and 
sombre is his appearance in private ; 
he is listening seriously to a hu- 
morous incident which the gentle- 
man who plays the villain is telling 
him, and he smiles, as it seems, 
against his will and under protest. 
Ah, here comes the light come- 
dian, bright and gay, as need be, 
and fully equipped for the murder 
of susceptible young hearts. He 
immediately shakes hands with the 
villain, and both goover to pay their 
respects to the newly-arrived lady 
who plays the queens of the estab- 
lishment—a really clever actress, 
one of the best. That benevolent- 
faced old gentleman with the win- 
ning locks of white hair is the stage 
father ; he will make you sob again 
as he expresses ‘his love for his 
motherless child of the play, yet 
he will desert her in the most cal- 
lous manner themoment he reaches 
the wings. Yon tall grim man, 
with the severe look and metallic 
voice, is celebrated for his ghosts 
and murderers and love of chil- 
dren. That little crowd to the left 
there is comprised of ambitious 
young actors and ambitionless old 
ones. Among those ladies at the 
back you will find pages and pea- 
sants, already chattering anxiously 
about the shape and fashion of the 
coming dresses. The second low 
comedian is flitting about full of 
life and gaiety ; he is not yet suffi- 
ciently matured in his vocation of 
mirth-provoking to have caught the 
humorous man’s proverbial gloom 
in private life. ‘The lady rushing 
hither and thither, with a set smile 
as artificial as the flowers in her 
hat, is the sentimental heroine ; and 
that courtly young gentleman is the 
acknowledged lover ; the stalwart 
man beside him is so used to parts 
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requiring armour, that even now he 
moves about as if he were incased 
in an invisible suit of it. That 
faded young fellow and the various 
members around him represent 
the lords and nobles of the court. 

But here is the hero of the piece, 
so now for the rehearsal. 

Clear ! 

There he sits at the prompt- 
table, pale of face and with rest- 
less watchful eyes; the actors 
around are in his hands, like so 
many human colours, as it were, 
which he has undertaken to blend 
into a living picture. 

The first scene is gone through 


with all the self-sufficiency of prac- 


tised hands. 

‘We shall not be long over this,’ 
whispers a voice from the darkness 
of an obscure corner. 

‘I should think not,’ replies 
some one else in response from the 
same depth of gloom. ‘ Why, the 


‘business of this piece is as old 


as the hills; everybody knows it 
backwards ? 

But it soon becomes evident that 
the pale thoughtful face has no idea 
of playing it that way; for, to the 
astonishment of every one, the 
scene just rehearsed is called again. 
The artist-actor rises from the 
prompt-table, and begins sketch- 
ing-in the characters of his intended 
picture ; each individual is told 
some new phase or idea, and each 
individual receives the directions 
with looks of sullen wonder. Ex- 
planations as to the effect required 
are answered with the proverbial 
‘Yes, yes, I know,’ but no attempt 
is made to realise the notions given, 
and the poor artist finds his first 
attempt all out of drawing. 

‘ What does he mean, I wonder,’ 
asks one of the delinquents, ‘ by 
speaking to me like that ?” 

‘ What's the matter?’ inquires a 
friend, who has heard everything 
that has passed, and yet pretends 
ignorance. 
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‘Why, he told me that I didn’t 
know the va/ue of blank verse, and 
that I trailed my spear as ifit had 
been a walking-stick, and one that 
was a misfit for me too.’ 

‘ Ha, ha, ha !’ laughs his friend ; 
‘that was very funny.’ 

‘Funny! I don’t see it. How- 
ever,’ he mutters, ‘wait till it comes 
to your turn, and we'll see how you 
get on, Mr. Funny ” 

‘ This scene once more ! screams 
the call-boy. 

‘Why, they're actually going over 
the first scene again !’ is the general 
cry. ‘I never heard of such a 
thing.’ 

‘ What kind of maggot has he got 
in his head now? I thought we 
should have been half over by this 
time. Why, he seems to be up- 
setting the whole arrangement !’ 

‘What does it all mean?’ asks 
someone else. 

‘It means,’ whispers another, 
‘that the business which was good 
enough for Kean, Kemble, and Ma- 
cready is not good enough for him. 

‘QO, so it’s over at last, is it?’ 

‘Yes, though it’s anything but 
right, he says ; nothing like what he 
wants.’ 

‘Does he know what he wants, 
do you think ?’ 

‘Yes, I’m sure he does; and 
what’s more, I can tell you, if that 
look of his is to be trusted, he won't 
rest till he gets what he wants, 
right or wrong.’ 

‘Why can’t he attend to his own 
scenes, and let the stage-manager 
attend to the others. We never had 
any bother like this with the emi- 
nent Mr. Hearse Plume; and so I 
shall tell him, if he speaks to me 
about any new-fangled notions.’ 
And suddenly this champion for 
conventionality steps forward in 
answer to his cue. 

‘ The wrong entrance! he cries, 
in reply to some suggestion. 
‘Well, I’ve played this part a few 
times, and I always came on from 
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here. O no, it won’t make much 
difference to me, certainly, where I 
come on ; but when I played with 
the eminent Mr. Hearse Plume— 
O, very well, we'll go on with the re- 
hearsal; but—but when the eminent 
Mr.—very well, I’m agreeable, 
only you’re wrong, as you will find.’ 

Now just steal a peep at the 
cause of all this skirmishing, and 
the worn look will show how hard 
it is to uproot the gnarled tree of 
old custom. 

‘Did you hear that?’ asks an 
indignant actor, as he leaves the 
stage. ‘ My reading is not correct 
now ! O, this won't do for me; I’m 
not going to be tethered down like 
this! What’s that ?—back again! 
How did I gooff! Why, the usual 
exit, of course! Try it that way ! 
But if I go off like that,I shall 
turn my back upon the audience ! 
Never mind the audience! O, all 
right ; only they'll say I don’t know 
my business.’ 

‘ Well, says another, ‘that beats 
anything yet! I’m to do all my 
great speech 40 him! I know, of 
course, that I am supposed to give 
the lines for his especial gratifica- 
tion ; but if I don’t act to the peo- 
ple in front, what becomes of my 
round of applause ?” 

‘I wouldn’t stand it, if I were 
you,’ urges a Thespian Quilp. 

‘You !’ retorts the other ; ‘ why, 
he’s cut your /ew lines out alto- 
gether!’ 

‘I say,’ chimes in a third, ‘ what 
with cutting, restoring, and alter- 
ing situations, it won’t be like the 
same piece. I’m sure they'll never 
stand it.’ 

‘Why, what’s he going to do 
now? Why all this furniture ? 

‘O, he says he’ll have the rooms 
made to look’ like rooms, and 
there’s the set ; what do you think 
of it, eh? 

*O, I see; cleverdog! The up- 
holstery will cover a multitude of 
sins! Ha, ha, ha!’ 
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You are quite right, Mr. Conven- 
tionality, sneer away; who ever 
dreams of comfort about tragedy 
furniture? Dispense with that 
ghost of a carpet ; consign to some 
mouldy tomb of a property-room 
that rickety table and those two 
treacherous chairs. Besides, who 
ever heard of a tragedian sitting 
down ? 

He is conscious that all this is 
being said about him ; but he only 
presses his lips more closely to- 
gether, and grasps his scythe with 
a firmer clutch. 

The ladies, too, are in a flutter 
of excitement; each one tells her 
wrongs without, of course, listening 
to those of the others. 

‘ [have been complimented over 
and over again in this very piece, 
and yet I can’t play now without 
being called back and talked to 
like a new beginner.’ 

‘My dear, I’ve played my part 
with Mr. Eminent Star, and a com- 
pliment from Aim was something to 
be proud of ; but I am all wrong 
now,’ 

‘I’m sure,’ whines another, al- 
most crying, ‘if he insists on my 
speaking my speeches in that sing- 
song way, the audience will laugh 
at me. What do I care about 
the way they used to read poetry 
in those days? We don’t do it now ; 
and why should / be made a fool 
of ?” 

‘He hasn’t said much to me, I 
grant; not so much as to the rest, 
so I may consider myself favoured.’ 
This is said with a kind of malig- 
nant pleasure. 

‘Ah, my dear’ (and there is a 
dangerous undercurrent in that my 
dear), ‘you haven’t gone through 
yourlongscene with himyet. Wait ! 
Ah, there it is ; there’s your cue; 
now we'll see, ha, ha, ha! I thought 
so; wrong to begin with. Ah, dear 
me, we shall all be compelled to 
go to school again, as if we had 
never learned our business.’ 

VOL. XXV. 
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‘Now comes the great scene,’ 
says one of the gentleman. ‘I 
think it will tax him to alter any- 
thing in that.’ 

‘He would never dare,’ mutters 
another ; ‘his new-fangled notions 
cannot improve the old business 
here. How I remember Mr. Hearse 
Plume in this scene—ah me! 

‘I went just now and gave him 
a hint,’ says the first speaker, ‘about 
the way Eminent Star used to do 
this scene.’ 

‘Well,’ inquires the other one, 
‘what did he say ? 

‘Why, he laughed, and said he 
preferred his own way; soI shall 
tell him nothing more.’ 

‘There, were called! What's 
that he’s going to do—restore some 
of the old text; not speak the old 
lines—and he doesn’t fling himself 
on What’s-his-name’s shoulder? 
Drops in the chairinstead! Well, 
if he thinks the audience will ever 
stand ‘hat—But we'll see,when night 
comes.’ 

So, from day to day, the acts are 
gone through again and again. 
New readings become familiar, 
new effects are tried till found 
satisfactory, the actors mould 
themselves to the business, and 
the head-shakings become fewer. 
Sceptics begin to waver: ‘ What he 
does is not altogether without 
reason ; it may succeed—’ But in one 
or two minds, the thought is wof 
father to the wish, for your gray- 
bearded childless ‘Old School’ is 
jealous of this stranger nurseling. 
And so the battle goes on, and so 
the worn look deepens, till at 
length his very clothes seem, out 
of pure sympathy, to have caught 
a haggard expression, and harg in 
exhausted folds about him. 

In the dress-rehearsal we get a 
clearer glimpse of the innovations 
made, and the cloud of doubt 
thickens. 

What is a dress-rehearsal ? 

The strangest muddle you ever 

cc 
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witnessed ; that is to say, as far as 
the dresses go. It is the trial test ; 
a performance without an audience, 
save in the case of a few privileged 
friends. What a band of incon- 
gruities! Some of the people are 
only half prepared, others fully 
equipped ; and how curious they 
look! Pages, whose wigs have not 
arrived, wander about with their 
back hair down, or screwed into 
dishevelled little knots. Painted 
faces beam by the side of unmade- 
up complexions—the ancient and 
modern jostle together. Glowing 
tights and pointed shoes are in 
some instances attached to coats 
and tall hats, giving the wearers a 
sort of well-to-do acrobatic look. 
Then to see them raving and ges- 
ticulating at each other. Place 
any one in front at such a time 
who has never been in a theatre 
before, ask him what he thinks of 
them, and his answer, in all likeli- 
hood, will be ‘ Lunatics ” 


Waiting for the morrow—the 
triumph or failure of a life’s study ! 
No rest; even in his slumbers a 
spectral theatre rises ghost-like 
before him, and all the slavery of 
his work is gone through again in 
wild and weird dreams. 


The night of the play. 

A fever of excitement is raging 
behind the scenes, not loud or 
noisy, but all the more powerful 
in its suppressed intensity. Some 
men are unfurling clouds; trem- 
bling ramparts are turned into solid 
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looking stone, with the aidof screws 
and rods ofiron. Limelights flick- 
er about and hiss in the most ob- 
jectionable and startling manner. 
The call-boy is ubiquitous; the 
prompter prepares for the coming 
action ; nervous actors, dressed long 
before their time, flutter about, try- 
ing over their parts in little spasms 
of throaty elocution. Here and 
there a wild figure may be seen, 
with the fever strong upon it, jostled 
out of one person’s way into that 
of another’s, while from the band- 
room you can hear a tuning of in- 
struments, which gives you an idea 
of an aviary of peacocks holding a 
festival of discords. 

Hush, the curtain is up! 

What a mass of expectant faces! 
Friends and foes ready to praise or 
condemn, as the occasion may 
serve., He appears,.and hands are 
turned into clamorous tongues, 
which speak a hearty welcome. 
Then comes a stillness so painful 
that the very air seems that of a 
sick-room where some loved life 
is ebbing away. 

The play goeson—no sign ofsuc- 
cess as yet: the ravens are chuck- 
ling in spasmodic little croaks ; the 
innovations come so thick upon 
the audience, it can scarcely get its 
breath. 

Hark! what was that? Why, 
the keynote has been struck at last ; 
pent-up enthusiasm has burst its 
flood-gates, and the play from that 
night begins a new and _ brilliant 
career, hardly equalled in the an- 
nals of theatrical history. 
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Part the Second. 
THE TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 
A STRANGER AT THE CASTLE. 


*Maup darling,’ said Mrs. Grant, 
‘a gentleman dressed in black, and 
who will not give his name, and 
says he wants to see you most par- 
ticularly, has arrived. What mes- 
sage do you wish to send to him? 
Will you see him ?” 

*‘O Mrs. Grant, I can’t see any 
one. How can any one be so un- 


reasonable as to think I can see 


him to-day! Such a day for a 
stranger to call!’ 

Both ladies were in the deepest 
new mourning. 

‘Mr. Grey has also come. He 
sends word that he could not think 
of intruding upon you, but that if 
you wish to see him he is at your 
service.’ 

*O no, Mrs. Grant! Dear Mrs. 
Grant, do save me! Tell them all 
that I am too wretched to see any 
one to-day. Thank them all for 
me, dear Mrs. Grant, and save me 
from them. Pray, save me from 
them!’ The girl threw her arm 
round the widow and sobbed help- 
lessly. 

‘No, no, my child, they shall not 
come near you. I only brought 
you the messages. I do not ask 
you to see any one. You shall, 
my darling Maude, do just as you 
please. A number of other people 
have come too. Many of Sir Alex- 
ander’s old friends. But you hardly 


know these. My only thought was, 
might you wish to see Mr. Grey, 
who is doing everything; and I 
wondered if you might not wish to 
say something to him. I wondered 
if you might not like to tell him 
some last wish, for they will start 
presently—in less than an hour.’ 

The girl made a strong effort, 
and succeeded in calming her- 
self. 

‘Dear Mrs. Grant, try to forgive 
me. Iam too selfish. But I am 
distracted. I never knew till now 
how fond I was of—of my father, 
and it would be rude and ungrate- 
ful in me not to see Mr. Grey after 
all his care and trouble. What 
should we have done without him ? 
Not a soul belonging to us near us. 
Dear Mrs. Grant, will you go to 
him and say—don’t send a servant, 
he deserves all the courtesy we can 
show him—say to him I would go 
to him myself, but the house and 
place is so—so crowded, and I am 
not very—strong. Say I should 
like to see him, if only for a mo- 
ment, to thank him. Go, please 
go. I would not for the world 
have him think that I did not feel 
gratitude for all his kindness.’ 

This was on Wednesday, 31st of 
October 1866, ten weeks after the 
blowing up of the steamship Rod- 
well, on her way from Daneford to 
Seacliff, and a few days more than 
eight weeks after the visit of Joe 
Farleg to the banker Grey at the 
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banker’s residence, the Manor, 
Daneford. 

On the preceding Saturday—that 
is to say, October the 27th—Sir 
Alexander Midharst had passed 
quietly away. The doctors had 
foretold correctly; and from the 
17th of August to the 27th of 
October, Sir Alexander Midharst 
had never had a lucid moment. 

During the ten weeks the baronet 
lay insensible, Grey was, as he had 
predicted, much at the Castle, but 
in that time nothing of import- 
ance arose. He had gradually fallen 
into the position to be occupied by 
him of right when the old man died, 
and was consulted on all matters of 
moment connected with the estate 
and the Island. In fact, after the 
first few weeks of the baronet’s com- 
plete insensibility, the direction of 
affairs fell almost wholly into his 
hands. He originated all matters 


of consequence, and, having asked 
and obtained Miss Midharst’s ap- 


proval, saw them carried out. 

This bright, crisp, last day of 
October was the day of the funeral. 
For this ceremony Grey had made 
all the arrangements. Only per- 
sonal friends of the late baronet 
and twenty of the principal tenants 
were to land on the Island for the 
purpose of carrying the body from 
the Castle to the slip and accom- 
panying it across the water. The 
remainder of the tenants, and all 
others desirous of attending the 
funeral, were to assemble on the 
mainland and there await the body. 
When the coffin had been landed, 
the procession would proceed in a 
certain determined order; and as 
the deceased had no near relative, 
and no relative near or distant was 
to be present, Mr. Grey, in virtue 
of his long connection with Sir 
Alexander, and the relations in 
which the will would place him to 
Sir Alexander’s child, was to occupy 
the place of chief mourner. 

Mrs. Grant found the banker in 
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the library, and gave him, in a 
somewhat modified form, the mes- 
sage Miss Midharst had sent to 
him. He bowed and, without say- 
ing a word, left the room, following 
the lady. 

‘Where is the strange gentleman 
who wanted to see Miss Midharst, 
and would not give his name?’ 
asked the lady, as they passed down 
the corridor leading to the stair- 
case. ‘I did not see him in the 
library. O, here he is.’ 

They encountered a tall, slight, 
sad-faced man clad in black. 

Mrs. Grant stopped, Mr. Grey 
fell back a few paces, and the 
widow said, 

‘I am sorry Miss Midharst is 
so much distressed just now that 
she does not feel equal to seeing 
you. You will of course under- 
stand that the cireumstances are 
very trying upon her.’ 

He bowed, and answered in a 
low, quiet, full voice, 

‘I am deeply grieved by Miss 
Midharst’s trouble. I would not 
think of seeking to intrude upon 
her but for weighty reasons. There 
is no absolute necessity for my 
seeing her at this moment. Later, 
I hope to have an opportunity of 
expressing personally to her my 
sympathy, and of saying what fur- 
ther I wish to say. I am much 
indebted to you for the effort you 
have made in my behalf.’ 

With a low bow he indicated 
that he had nothing to add, and 
by keeping bent indicated that 
he did not desire to detain Mrs. 
Grant any longer. 

When she and the banker were 
out of the stranger's hearing, she 
said to Grey, 

‘Do you know who that gentle- 
man is? I have never seen his 
face before.’ 

‘I do not know who he is. 
Neither have I seen his face be- 
fore.’ 

It was well for Grey they were 
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in the dimly-lighted corridor, for 
he blenched and staggered a mo- 
ment. 

‘Who could this man be,’ he 
thought, ‘who has such urgent 
business with Miss Midharst? Can 
this swarthy-looking solemn man 
be here on official business con- 
nected with—with Miss Midharst’s 
money? He looks like a gentle- 
man, but talks too like a book for 
a gentleman. A detective? That 
would be a nice finale to this cere- 
mony. Are there two officers with 
a search-warrant now in the strong 
room of the Daneford Bank ? 

‘Dear Miss Midharst, here is 
Mr. Grey come to see you,’ said 
Mrs. Grant, opening the door of 
the little drawing-room and usher- 
ing in the banker. 

Grey entered with a calm sym- 
pathetic face. 

Maud had collected herself, and 
was now much less distressed than 
when Mrs. Grant left her a little 
while before. She held out her 
hand, and said, in a tone under the 
transient sadness of which could 
be felt the steady current of grave 
gratitude, 

‘Mr. Grey, you will add to all 
your great kindness if you will con- 
sider my inexperience and how 
little I know the way to tell you my 
thanks. I feel ashamed I am not 
able to express them; but I know 
you will understand my gratitude 
even though I can’t put it in words. 
Mrs. Grant and you are the only 
friends I have in the world ; and if 
it were not for you two, I think I 
should die.’ 

He took her hand respectfully, 
and retained it a moment. 

‘Miss Midharst, I beg of you 
not to trouble yourself about such 
matters. I know Mrs. Grant is 
invaluable; but as to me—you 
know what I promised Sir Alex- 
ander about you, and if you trouble 
yourself to thank me I shall begin 
to suspect you imagine I find it 
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irksome to do towards the living 
what I have sworn to the dead.’ 

‘O no, no, no! Forgive me! 
I only meant to tell you I am very 
grateful, and don’t know how to 
say it. Indeed you must think 
nothing of the kind, Mr. Grey. 
Tell me you forgive me! She 
stretched impetuous appealing 
hands to him, and looked out of 
her soft tear-dimmed eyes into his. 

For a moment his admiration of 
her delicate beauty overcame every- 
thing else, and he remained gazing 
silently into that sweet young 
pleading face—that face pleading 
to him to believe she felt grateful 
to him. Then he came back to 
the circumstances and the time, 
and said, 

‘ There is only one thing I shall 
never forgive you, Miss Midharst.’ 

‘ And what is that ?” 

‘If you discover any way in 
which I can be of use to you and 
fail to let me know.’ 

‘O, you are too good, Mr. Grey. 
How shall I ever thank you ?” 

He waved her speech aside with 
a deprecating gesture and a faint 
smile. ‘I have come merely to 
know if I can be of any use to you? 
Is there anything you wish done 
that you did not mention to me 
yesterday ?” 

‘No, nothing. Only I cannot 
meet any one. If I must go to the 
library by and by, that will be 
more than I should like to see of 
people. Some gentleman, who did 
not give his name, and whom I 
don’t know and can’t see, has asked 
metomeethim. Ifyoumeet him you 
will explain and apologise for me.’ 

‘I will, most assuredly” And, 
bowing once more, the banker re- 
tired. 

‘Who can this man be who has 
come to the Island uninvited, and 
seeks to thrust himself upon Miss 
Midharst on such a day as this? 
Can it be that anything has been 
discovered? I have no assurance 
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beyond Farleg’s word that he did 
not tell some one besides his wife 
of what he saw in the Tower-room 
on that evening after the blowing 
up of the Rodwell. But then, if he 
did tell, it is not te this place the 
owner of such news would come, 
but to me at the Bank or the 
Manor. If this man is here for 
any unpleasant purpose, it must be 
in connection with the Consols. 
There is nothing else to cause the 
dangerous presence of such a man. 
If he is here about the Consols, 
what does he know?” 

By this time Grey had reached 
the library-door, and stood a mo- 
ment with his hand on the handle. 
Suddenly his face cleared, as, with 
a sigh of relief, he thought, 

‘What right have I to assume 
he is here for an unpleasant or dis- 
astrous purpose? His gloomy 
face has put a gloomy notion into 
my head, that is all.’ 

He entered the room, and found 
the tall sad-faced stranger alone ; 
the others, those who had been in- 
vited, were now assembling in the 
great hall, where the body of the 
baronet lay beneath a black-velvet 
pall, under the eyes of his painted 
ancestors, who stared at the crowd 
from their gilded frames on the 
walls. 

Mr. Grey approached the stran- 
ger with a bland face and con- 
ciliatory carriage, saying, as he did 
so, ‘ You find us, sir, in very great 
confusion to-day, and I must apo- 
logise to you for any want of cour- 
tesy you may have felt. I am 
sure, however, you will make allow- 
ances for us under the melancholy 
circumstances.’ 

The stranger bowed gravely, and 
said, in a deep full voice, ‘I have 
experienced no want of courtesy ; 
on the contrary, every one I met 
has been most polite.’ 

‘I feel,’ Grey went on, with a 
graceful and urbane gesture of the 
hand,—‘ I feel myself more or less 
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responsible for the good treatment 
of all guests here to-day. My 
name is Grey. I have just come 
from Miss Midharst. I understand 
you wish to see her, and, I am 
sorry to say, she does not feel her- 
self equal to an interview ; but if 
you will favour me with any com- 
munication for her, or let me know 
the nature of your business, I shall 
be happy to do anything I can for 
you.’ Grey spoke in his most kind 
and winning manner. ‘There is 
no knowing what facts he may be 
in possession of, and nothing can 
be lost by politeness to him,’ was 
Grey’s reflection. 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ 
answered the stranger, with a slight 
inclination of his head ; ‘ but I shall 
reserve what I have to say until 
I have an opportunity of saying it 
later in the day to Miss Midharst 
herself.’ 

There was in the manner of the 
speaker a profound and imperturb- 
able self-possession most disquiet- 
ing to the banker. The latter re- 
joined, 

‘ But, indeed, I greatly fear she 
will not be able to see you any 
time to-day.’ 

The stranger smiled very faintly, 
waved the point aside with an air 
of perfect assurance, and asked, 
‘Will you be good enough to tell 
me when and where the will is to 
be read ?” 

‘May I know why you ask ?” 

‘ Because I intend being present.’ 

‘In what capacity?’ 

‘I shall explain then.’ 

‘The will is to be read in this 
room to-day, when we have re- 
turned from the funeral.’ 

‘Thank you. I shall be here 
then. When does the funeral 
start ?” 

Grey looked at his watch. 
a quarter of an hour.’ 

‘Thank you. I will not detain 
you further, Mr. Grey. I know 
your time is fully occupied to-day ; 


‘In 
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and with a bow which indicated 
that the interview was over, he 
withdrew towards the window. 

Grey was completely confounded 
between dread of the knowledge 
this man probably possessed and 
the disagreeable sensation awaken- 
ed by the sense, for the first time 
experienced in his life, of having 
met a man, foot to foot and eye to 
eye, who was a more able fencer 
than himself. 

As Grey took his way from the 
library to the hall, he was far from 
easy. He did not want men near 
him, and he did not want strange 
men ; he did not want strange men 
who were more than a match for 
him in fence; and, above all, he 
did not want this man, who was 
not only a stranger and a better 
master of the foils, but who, more- 
over, had matter of importance to 
communicate to Miss Midharst, 
and displayed a plain conviction 
he should that day have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Miss Mid- 
harst, notwithstanding her denials. 

And now he had declared his in- 
tention of being present at the 
reading of the will. What could 
that mean? Who could he be 
that thus insisted upon thrusting 
himself in upon that house of 
mourning ? 

Then a terrible fear rushed in 
upon Walter Grey’s mind. Could 
it be that at the last moment the 
old man had altered his will and 
appointed a second trustee, one to 
act in conjunction with him, Grey, 
and that this cool self-possessed 
man_was that second trustee? If 
that were so, the alteration in the 
will was Grey’s death-warrant. 

But much remained to be done 
in little time ; so Grey hastened to 
the hall, and was soon lost in the 
business of getting the funeral 
under way. 

As the funeral was in the act of 
starting from the Castle to the 
Ferry, and just as Mr. Grey had 
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placed himself immediately behind 
the coffin, the stranger stepped up 
to the banker’s left side, and say- 
ing, ‘ Pardon me,’ slipped his right 
arm under the left arm of the 
other. 

Grey looked hastily over his 
shoulder. 

* You will let me walk with you. 
I assure you I have ample autho- 
rity.’ 

Grey staggered, so that the other 
had to steady him. ‘ Authority! 
ample authority!’ thought the 
banker, in dismay. ‘What can the 
nature of that authority be? Had 
he a warrant in his pocket to arrest 
him for the murder of his wife? 
Did he defer putting it into execu- 
tion just now, so as to avoid making 
a scene ; and had he thus taken his 
arm to prevent the chance of his 
(Grey’s) escape ?” 

Or had he come down with a 
warrant in his pocket to arrest him 
the moment the will had been read? 
It might be that some one at his 
own bank had discovered the Mid- 
harst Consol chest was empty, and 
the scrip may have been traced to 
other hands; and the only evidence 
wanting in the chain would be sup- 
plied by a reference in the will to 
the stock, thereby showing that 
Sir Alexander, at the time of his 
death, was under the impression 
the stock was still in the bank, thus 
proving that it had not been dis- 
posed of with the baronet’s know- 
ledge? 

He felt himself powerless to re- 
sist. He thought it best to raise 
no question, make no demur. He 
felt the cold sweat break out on 
his forehead, and he knew his voice 
would tremble if he essayed to 
speak. He bowed his head in 
token of acquiescence, and the 
funeral proceeded to the Ferry. 

‘Can it be,’ thought Grey, in an 
agony of fear—‘can it be that, 
while I am walking after the body 
of him whom I have robbed, they 
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are gazing on the body of her I 
have murdered ?” 

They reached the boats, and 
were ferried across to the main 
land. 

They re-formed, and were joined 
by a vast gathering of tenants, la- 
bourers, and others. The proces- 
sion set off once more. 

During all this time the stranger 
remained silent. He did not ad- 
dress a single word to Grey, nor 
Grey to him. 

During all that time Grey was 
suffering agony of the most racking 
kind. He felt confident he was 
about to be attacked, but he did 
not know whence the attack was 
to come, or what the nature of it 
would be. <A successful attack of 
any kind upon him.could have but 
one result—destruction. 

On the way back to the Castle 
the stranger seemed plunged in 
still deeper reverie ; and beyond a 
few of the most common common- 
places, not a word passed between 
them. 

All throughout the stranger kept 
on the left-hand side of Grey. 

All throughout Grey felt at his 
left shoulder the Nemesis of his 
fate, and over the right peered the 
pallid face of his murdered victim. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE READING OF THE WILL, 


‘Now, Maud darling, do try to 
bear up. Drink this wine to give 
you strength. Come, they are all 
waiting for usin the library. Drink 
this, for my sake. Well, half; 
drink half of it for my sake, my 
dear, dear child.’ 

‘I cannot drink the wine. It 
will not take long, I suppose ?” 

‘Mr. Grey says that it is not 
likely to take more than a quarter 
of an hour. The will is very short.’ 

‘Is Mr. Grey in the library ?’ 
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‘ Yes, dear.’ 

‘Please, put away that wine; 
I am ready to go now. You will 
come with me?’ 

‘Of course, Maud. My place 
is at your side, poor darling.’ 

Mrs. Grant’s words touched some 
cord in the girl’s heart, and she 
burst into tears, crying, 

‘O Mrs. Grant, I never felt 
lonely before. I don’t know what 
I should do, only for you and Mr. 
Grey.’ 

‘Thank you, love. You know 
I'll stay with you all my life. I 
have no one of my own to live for ; 
they are all gone. I have no father 
or mother, or brother or sister, or 
husband or child. I am as lonely 
as you, Maud ; only you have lost 
a father and this home, and by and 
by you will marry and have a new 
home, a husband, and little ones 
at your knee ; but for me the world 
is over. Every day I live keeps 
me further off from my husband ; 
every day you live brings you nearer 
to yours. Ah, Maud, women have 
but poor lives of it, and the poor 
childless widow is worse than the 
dead.’ She burst into tears. 

‘Mrs. Grant,’ cried the girl, 
throwing her arms round the wo- 
man, ‘pray, pray forgive me! I 
have been cruelly selfish, thinking 
only of my own sorrow and never 
of yours. Dear Mrs. Grant, do 
forgive my selfishness !’ 

The widow wound her arms 
around the weeping girl, and crush- 
ing back her own grief, said pas- 
sionately, 

‘Selfish, Maud! you selfish ! 
Why, my darling never thinks there 
is such a person as herself until she 
finds she can be of use to some 
one. No, love, not selfish. There, 
love, love, don’t cry; we shall be 
the best of friends all our lives. 
We are both friendiess and alone ; 
that is all the more reason why we 
should be good friends all our lives, 
Maud darling. I'll never leave you 
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if you will let me stay. There now, 
there’s a dear child; dry your eyes 
and drink the wine, and let us go 
and get this matter over.’ 

*‘ Put away the wine; I am ready. 
We shall never, never part, Mrs. 
Grant dear.’ 

The two left the little drawing- 
room. Mrs. Grant put one arm 
affectionately round the girl’s waist; 
Maud held one of Mrs. Grant's 
hands in hers. 

As they drew near the library- 
door they found Mr. Grey awaiting 
them in the passage. Placing him- 
self on her right side, he offered her 
his arm. Mrs. Grant dropped to 
the rear, and, preserving this order, 
they reached the library-door. 

Here Mr. Grey paused for a 
moment, and said to his partner, 
in a low voice, 

‘The strange gentleman who 
would not give his name is within. 
He says he has authority to be 
present. He may be a solicitor 
on behalf of some of the smaller 
legatees. I do not wish to be rude 
to him or to say he must give me 
his authority. He says he will 
speak to you some time to-day. 
Do you wish me to tell him to go, or 
do you prefer that I should merely 
request him to give up all hope of 
an interview to-day ?” 

‘I cannot, I cannot see him,’ 
cried the girl, clinging to his arm, 
and looking up appealingly into 
his face. 

‘Protect her,’ he thought, ‘a- 
gainst this unknown man, who 
seems to threaten my safety and 
her peace, of course I shall. This 
is the first time she has sought my 
protection, and by a fortunate 
chance it is against one whom I 
have reason to dislike. How 
lucky ! How lucky I have been in 
everything connected with this 
Castle—about the will, about the 
old man’s illness, about the confi- 
dence! All have turned out ex- 
actly as I wished. Her arm is 
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now in mine. She is calling out to 
me for help. I feel already as if 
I had won her; as if she leaned 
upon my arm as my—wife.’ 

Then he whispered to her, 

‘ Rest assured this man shall not 
intrude upon you. If he keeps 
quiet he may remain until the will 
has been read. Then 1 shall be 
officially installed as your guardian, 
Miss Midharst, and I shall know 
how to act towards him ifhe dares 
to interfere with you.’ 

Drawing himself up to his full 
height, he walked slowly into the 
library with Miss Midharst on his 
arm, and Mrs. Grant following a 
few paces behind. His face was 
calm and firm ; in his tread and 
gait there was conscious power. 
He felt he could have faced any 
danger then. She, upon whose 
good regard towards him and final 
acceptance as a suitor all depended, 
hung on his arm and clung to him 
for protection. The chance that 
the Tower of Silence would in his 
lifetime give up its secret was one 
to a million. He had a single 
reasonable cause of dread, and 
that was lest she, Maud Midharst, 
might turn away from him—might 
finally reject him. With her arm 
on his, and the memory of her con- 
fiding glance, he felt like a great 
captain, who, having in secret pre- 
pared a crushing attack, throws up 
his head and snorts at hearing the 
one great bay of the signal-gun 
which is to shake out the standards 
and let loose the thunders of pro- 
digious war. 

No more than a dozen people 
were present. The servants stood 
at the end of the room remotest 
from the one large window. 

With its back to the window, at 
the head of the table, was the 
baronet’s great straight-backed oak 
chair, empty. Mr. Grey led Miss 
Midharst to a chair on the right of 
this. As she moved up through 
the room, half a dozen gentlemen, 
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seated round the room and at the 
table, rose and bowed. The stran- 
ger, whose chair was at the foot of 
the table, rose with the rest, and 
bowed more profoundly than any 
of the others. 

As soon as Miss Midharst was 
seated, Mr. Grey crossed at the 
back of the vacant chair and sat 
down upon the left of it. Upon 
Grey’s left sat Mr. Shaw, the de- 
ceased baronet’'s lawyer. On Miss 
Midharst’s right sat Mrs.Grant. Dr. 
Hardy, who had attended the fune- 
ral, was present by particular re- 
quest. The old lawyer, whose 
hands were tremulous, closed his 
eyes up firmly first, pulled his white 
whiskers, shook his white hair, and, 
looking at Grey, demanded in a 
feeble shaky voice, 

‘Is everything now ready for 
reading the last will and testament 
of Sir Alexander Midharst, de- 
ceased ?” 

For a moment there was no re- 
ply. Then Grey cleared his throat, 


and said, in soft gentle accents, 
‘As the heir to the baronetcy 
and property did not reply to my 
notification of the late Sir Alex- 
ander’s death, and therefore was 
not to be here at the reading of 
the will, or represented by a solici- 


tor, he being, I understand, in 
Egypt, I have taken it upon my- 
self to nominate a solicitor to be 
present on his part. I have there- 
fore asked Mr. Barrington to be 
good enough to favour us with his 
presence, and watch the interests 
of the heir.’ 

An excessively fat and prosper- 
ous-looking young man stood up 
and bowed deeply all round, saying, 
in a rich oily voice, 

‘I am proud to represent the heir 
to this noble house, this lordly pro- 
perty, and the glorious family of 
Midharst.’ 

Having bowed all round again, 
he sat down. 

Then Mr. Shaw opened the will, 
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and began reading it in a weak and 
quavering voice. 

The will was brief, and the lan- 
guage straightforward and plain. 

The baronet left small legacies 
to his servants, and expressed a 
desire that Michael might remain 
in his daughter’s service, until he 
chose to retire, upon which he was 
to receive an annuity of forty 
pounds a year, in addition to the 
five hundred pounds, payable within 
one year from the opening of the 
will. 

The few other servants kept by 
the baronet were left legacies on 
this scale in proportion to their 
positions. 

To Mrs. Grant he left a thou- 
sand pounds, and coupled with it 
a request that she would continue 
to stay with Miss Midharst as her 
companion as long as she, Miss 
Midharst, might wish. 

Upon hearing this Mrs. Grant 
wept, and put her hand on the 
girl’s hand and caught the hand, 
and looked at the girl with eyes 
that swore, ‘ Never, never, will I 
leave you while I live, 

To Dr. Hardy he left two hun- 
dred and fifty, and to each of the 
other two physicians who had at- 
tended, one hundred pounds over 
and above their proper fees. 

To Mr. Shaw he bequeathed 
five hundred pounds, over and 
above his proper fees, and ex- 
pressed a hope that any legal busi- 
ness which had to be done in con- 
nection with his will, his daughter, 
or the money, would be intrusted to 
Mr. Shaw. 

To Henry Walter Grey he be- 
queathed the gross sum of five 
thousand pounds, over and above 
all his just claims against the estate. 
Two thousand five hundred of this 
was to be paid within twelve months 
of the opening of the will, and the 
other two thousand five hundred 
upon the expiration of Grey’s guar- 
dianship. This was bequeathed 
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in grateful remembrance of many 
years of careful guardianship of the 
testator’s fortune in the past, and 
out of consideration of the duties 
and obligations imposed upon the 
legatee by the will. 

The next clause announced that 
he left and devised and bequeathed 
to his daughter Maud, absolutely 
and for ever, the residue of his 
property of all kinds, sorts, and 
descriptions whatever, subject to 
the bequests above mentioned ; 
and the payment of all just debts 
and demands for which the tes- 
tator was liable at the time of his 
death ; and the cost of his funeral, 
which latter he desired to be sim- 
ple and unostentatious, and yet not 
unbecoming the house of which he 
was head. The residue was not 
to be paid over to the legatee, but 
held in trust for her until she had 
attained the full age of twenty-two. 
It was the testator’s wish that his 
daughter should not marry until 
she had attained the full age of 
twenty-two; but married or single, 
to her the residue was to go when 
she attained her twenty-second 
year. With regard to her marriage, 
the testator would make no restric- 
tions. He felt sure his daughter 
would make no unworthy selection, 
and she would remember that al- 
though the title and estates were 
passing away to a younger branch 
of the family, she and she alone 
was the only representative of the 
elder branch now surviving. The 
testator desired that, should she not 
marry before her twenty-second 
year; she should lean upon her 
guardian for advice at any time 
later than her twenty-second year. 
The testator desired it to be clearly 
understood that the guardian’s 
power extended absolutely only to 
the property of the residuary lega- 
tee; and that she, being at the 
time of executing this will and tes- 
tament, full twenty years of age, in 
all her personal movements, and in 


the marrying or not marrying, or 
in the choice of a husband, was 
free from the greetings of these 
presents. ‘Thatis to say, the guar- 
dianship of the residuary legatee, 
as constituted herein, was that of 
administering her fortune, and of 
looking after her welfare, without, 
except in the matter of the pro- 
perty, power of constraint or inter- 
ference in matters personal to the 
residuary legatee. The testator, 
however, reposed the most unlimit- 
ed confidence in the guardian, and 
advised the residuary legatee to be 
largely guided in matters personal 
by the advice of the guardian. 

Following this paragraph came 
one reciting the property of the 
deceased man, the most impor- 
tant passage of it being this: 

‘And such Consols as may be 
found registered in my name in 
the books of the Bank of England, 
an account of which, and the Con- 
sols themselves, are in the cus- 
tody of Henry Walter Grey afore- 
named, to the value at this date of 
five hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling.’ 

Then came the final paragraph : 

‘ And I hereby elect and appoint 
Henry Walter Grey, of the Manor 
House, Daneford, banker (herein- 
before described as Henry Walter 
Grey), executor and trustee to this 
my last will and testament, to hold 
authority, and to act in all matters 
connected with my property at his 
own sufficient discretion, with the 
limitations herein aforesaid. And 
I hereby elect and appoint the 
same Henry Walter Grey, of the 
Manor House, Daneford, banker, 
to be and to act as the sole guar- 
dian, with the limitations herein- 
before set forth, of my only daugh- 
ter Maud, hereinbefore described 
as of the Castle of Warfinger, the 
residuary legatee in this my last 
will and testament. And to the 
aforesaid Henry Walter Grey I 
leave the burden of the safe guard- 
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ing of my daughter’s fortune, and 
the care of her orphanhood. I 
leave to his charge the savings of 
half a lifetime, and the last of a 
noble house. I pray that, as 
Henry Walter Grey may do by 
them and me, the God Almighty 
may do by him. Amen.’ 

The old solicitor then read out 
the formal ending of the will, 
looked up, shut his eyes, and said, 

‘ That is the only will which has 
been found of the late Sir Alexan- 
der Midharst, Baronet, of Warfin- 
ger Castle.’ 

He opened his eyes for a mo- 
ment, and then shut them again, 
adding while they were closed, 

‘ The will is in my handwriting. 
I drew it at the late baronet’s dic- 
tation, using almost his identical 
words.’ 

He turned over the document, 
and scrutinised it closely. 

‘ There is no codicil or addition 
of any kind, and,’ bowing to Miss 
Midharst, ‘as far as I am a judge, 
the will is good and valid.’ 

There was a moment's silence, 
during which every one present 
looked down. 

It was only by the most power- 
ful effort Grey could prevent him- 
self from shouting aloud under the 
intolerable relief. Although he 
had expected the will to be in 
some such terms, he could scarcely 
believe that, after his days and 
nights of agonised dread, all had 
come right. He felt like one who, 
after long durance in a dim and 
choking cave, is lifted into a sun- 
lit flowery valley, over which larks 
are singing, and through which 
flows a bright silver stream, along 
which he may wander with unques- 
tioned feet. 

Nowallwas secure. This girl and 
her whole fortune had, within the 
past half-hour, been signed and 
sealed into his possession. True, he 
had no control over her personal 
actions. But he soon should have 
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control, the most potent of all 
control—the control of husband 
over wife. According to the will, 
she might marry as soon as she 
pleased. There was nothing now 
in the world to prevent her being 
his wife in twelve months. 

Nothing to interfere with his 
marrying this girl and blotting out 
the trace of his crime. Already 
she liked him. As they came into 
that room to hear that will read, 
by which he became sole exe- 
cutor, trustee, and guardian, did 
she notlean onhim? Already she 
liked him. Soon she should love 
him. Soon she should marry him. 

Considering her position, the 
world would approve of her marry- 
ing, for she had no one to protect 
her but a guardian; no kin near 
enough to take any interest in her. 
In her solitary situation, every one 
wouldapproveof hermarrying soon. 

There was a rustle, and all the 
men rose to their feet upon per- 
ceiving that Miss Midharst was in 
the act of rising. 

Grey looked across for a moment 
at her, as she stood upon the right 
hand of the vacant chair. 

‘She mine,’ he thought, ‘she 
will be my salvation! There is 
nothing now to keep her from me! 
Nothing between her and me !’ 

‘Miss Midharst,’ said a deep 
grave voice at the other side of the 
table, ‘I fear there is no one here 
who can introduce me to you, so 
that I shall be obliged to introduce 
myself.’ 

Grey started, and looking across 
the table, saw the stranger advanc- 
ing towards Miss Midharst. 

The banker threw one glance 
around, by which he plainly told 
the other men that he intended 
resenting so unwarrantable an in- 
trusion on the grief and privacy of 
the occasion. All his fears had 
vanished into air. . The only feel- 
ing he now experienced was that 
a pushing stranger was seeking to 
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occupy the unwilling attention of 
his legally constituted ward, and 
the woman who was to be his wife. 

Grey crossed the room rapidly 
at the back, and placing himself 
beside Miss Midharst, bowed and 
offered her his arm. 

She took it, and for a second no 
one moved. 

Maud looked up and saw in 
front of her a tall, broad, dark- 
visaged, black-haired, sad-fea- 
tured man, with dark and dreamy 
eyes. 

She shrank back slightly, and 
clung to the stalwart arm on which 
her small white hand lay. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said 
the banker blandly, ‘I shall be 
happy to place myself at your dis- 
posal when I have led Miss Mid- 
harst to her private apartment. 
May I request you to take a seat 
until then ?’ 

‘Thank you, sir. 
your name is Grey.’ 

‘Itis. And as you have heard 
the will, you know that I am in a 
position to tell you that anything you 
may have to say to Miss Midharst 
may, under present circumstances, 
be more reasonably said to me.’ 
The banker advanced his foot, 
and Maud, still clinging to him, 
moved to go. 

Again the stranger bowed low to 
Miss Midharst. It was impossible, 
without downright rudeness, for 
Grey to move until the stranger 
should have recovered himself, as 
evidently there was something else 
he wished to say. 

‘Miss Midharst,’ at last the 
stranger said, ‘I am William Mid- 
harst, your cousin ;’ he held out 
his hand to her. 

‘The new baronet,’ murmured 
the servants, in whispers. All the 
men looked keenly at the tall dark 
young man, who with a grave smile 
stood holding out a brown right 
hand to the fair, shrinking, timid, 
pale, beautiful girl. 
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She took her white trembling 
hand off the banker’s arm and held 
it out to him. She was pale and 
trembling, and she felt as though 
she should faint. 

He took the fingers of her white 
hand respectfully between the fin- 
gers and thumb of his own brown 
hand, and bending low with the 
homage of a chivalric age, and the 
honest sincerity of our own, kissed 
the white hand he held. Then, in- 
clining his head towards the banker, 
he said gravely, 

‘ Will you, sir, upon this occasion 
of my first meeting my cousin, 
forego your privilege, and allow 
me to take her to her apart- 
ment ?” 

The mind of the banker was 
dazed and paralysed, and in si- 
lence he signified his assent. 

Placing the white hand on the 
black sleeve of his left arm, Sir 
William Midharst, of Warfinger 
Castle, led his orphan cousin 
Maud down the room, and 
through the door. 

As they disappeared Grey’s face 
shrivelled up. Fortunately for him 
all present were too much occupied 
with the incident of the new baro- 
net’s arrival to notice him. 

All at once the whole fabric of 
his rearing seemed to topple over 
and tumble into dust as these two 
figures went through the door. He 
was guardian it was true, but his 
power did not extend to his forbid- 
ding her to take that arm, to go 
through that door with that young 
man, to walk up to the altar-rails 
with any man whatever. 

‘Idiot that you have been, Alex- 
ander Midharst ; you deserve no- 
thing better than that your daugh- 
ter’s fortune should be lost !’ 

Then he stood a long time im- 
movable. 

At last the thought of the awful 
stake he had put down in this game 
rushed in upon his mind, and he 
was once more on the top of that 
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Tower of Silence, under the dull 
sky with the Dead. 

He was now in the awful solitude 
of blood. He strode on througha 
veil of endless silence and limitless 
sand. For him there could never 
be any change here ; always that 
maddening silence—always those 
unconquerable leagues of sand. 
Never any variety except— 

He suddenly started and shout- 
ed. There had been a change in 
the monotony ; for over his shoul- 
der—not the one at which Maud 
had stood—over the right shoul- 
der suddenly peered the face of his 
murdered victim. 

With a pang of apprehension he 
became alive to his situation, and 
looked suddenly round. He was 
alone. All the others had left, and 
it was growing dark. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘ COUSIN MAUD —’ ‘NO; MAUD.’ 


WHEN the young baronet reach- 
ed the corridor he said, in a grave 
‘sedate voice, 

‘I knew your name was Maud ; 
and I knew your poor father did 


not like me. Iam sure you will 
believe me when I tell you I never 
saw him in all my life, never saw 
you until to-day, and never gave him 
any reason I know of to dislike me. 
It so happened that I was heir to 
the property ; it so happened I was 
poor. I could not help the former; 
I tried to do all I could to help the 
latter, and took an appointment in 
Egypt. It was such an appointment 
as a gentleman might take. You, 
cousin Maud, had no feeling 
against me because I happened to 
be next to the title and estates?’ 

*O no,’ answered the girl quick- 
ly, in a tremulous half- frightened 
voice, without looking up. 

‘And now that I have come to 
see you, cousin, you have no feel- 
ing against me?’ 


‘Not the least. Why should I?’ 

‘When you did not know who I 
was, you refused to see me to-day. 
Now that you know I am your 
cousin, the nearest relative you 
have on earth, will you do me a 
favour ?” 

‘If I can, I will.’ 

‘Walk with me a while in the 
grounds ; Ihave much to say to you. 
The air will do you good, and what 
I have to say will keep your mind 
off the sad business of to-day. 
Grant me this favour, if you do not 
feel too weak.’ 

‘I do not feel weak ; only—only 
confused and frightened. I will go 
with you.’ 

They had both halted at the foot 
of the grand staircase. She looked 
up into his face as she spoke. She 
had never seen one of her house but 
her father before. It was strange 
to think this man should be so un- 
like her father and yet related to 
her. He spoke as if he meant to 
be kind, and in any case she ought 
not to refuse so slight a favour to 
the only member of her father’s 
family now living. As a child she 
had stood in mortal terror of this 
cousin—thiscousin whom her father 
never lost an opportunity of abus- 
ing. But when she had grown 
older, she knew the young man did 
not, because he happened to be 
heir-presumptive to‘the property 
and title, deserve on that account 
solely to be vilified. Her father 
had always led her to think that to- 
wards her this cousin William would 
behave brutally, simply because her 
father had racked the property to 
the very last penny he might. It 
had seemed natural that the next 
tenant for life would regard the 
acts of her father with strong re- 
sentment; and, taking into account 
the object for which the property 
had been swept clean, she felt Wil- 
liam Midharst, when he came to be 
Sir William, could not look on her 
in a friendly spirit. But now that 
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the worst had arrived, and he as a 
factor in the worst, it did not seem 
that he should have received such 
elaborate consideration, or have 
been the cause of any great dread. 
He was dark and gloomy-looking, 
but then he had been very polite. 

While these thoughts were jost- 
ling one another in Maud Mid- 
harst’s head she was in her own 
room, preparing for that stroll with 
her cousin. The young baronet 
was walking softly up and down 
the great hall, and Wat Grey was 
standing transfixed by a new terror 
in the library the two young people 
had just left. 

Presently Maud came down the 
great staircase. The young baronet 
looked up and saw a sweet, white, 
childish face, full of sadness in the 
midst of crape, and beneath that 
face a lithe graceful figure, moving 
as though the ground had nothing 
to do with her movements, her step 
was so free and light. 

‘My cousin Maud,’ thought the 
young man, ‘is too fair for health. 
Little cousin Maud—lonely little 
orphan cousin Maud—looks as if 
she and her father will not be long 
separated. I hope she is sufficiently 
clad. But then I must not forget 
I am used to swarthy faces and 
warmer skies. My little cousin 
Maud may live to wear a brighter 
look and gayer colours.’ 

She was at his side now. All 
the other women in the world were 
nothing tohim, She was his cou- 
sin. Back to the first litigious Sir 
John they both traced their lines— 
the great family of Midharst, which 
had come down through the noble 
house of Stancroft. His cousin 
Maud. They two were the last of 
the great house, they two. She, 
the pale, fragile, griefful lady, with 
the wonderful soft eyes, and shy 
half-frightened air and the pure 
young beauty. Good Heavens, how 
she sanctified the place! How she 
illumined the past! All the ladies 
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of the Midharst house but her were 
dead : their portraits hung here and 
there upon the walls of this old his- 
toric castle. There was on the 
walls no lady of the Midharst line 
as beautiful as Maud. They were 
all dead and passed away. Around 
the walls hung the extinguished 
lamps of beauty in the Midharst 
house ; here by his side stood the 
lamp clear and burning bright, the 
most beautiful and the only burn- 
ing lamp in the house of Midharst 
—his beautiful cousin Maud. 

* Cousin Maud,’ he said. 

She looked up into his swarthy 
face, into his deep dark eyes, to 
show that she was attending, but 
did not speak. 

‘ When I touched your hand first 
in all my life, a little while ago, 
there were many present, and you 
gave me your hand; it may have 
been merely to show those around 
us that you recognised me as the 
head of the family—the family of 
two. Will you now give me your 
hand as a private sign that you 
know of no reason why we should 
not be friends ?” 

She held out her hand to him. 
Not only was he not to be un- 
friendly, but he was going to be 
very kind, she thought. 

He took her hand, and bending 
over it kissed the glove, and once 
more placing that hand on his arm, 
led her into the open air of the 
courtyard, under the great brown 
archway, and out into the shrub- 
less bare grounds. 

Whenthey had gotalittle distance 
from the Castle he broke silence: 

* That tall good-looking gentle- 
man, your guardian, Mr. Grey, was 
very nearly right in saying I was in 
Egypt ; I have justreturned. Iam 
only four days in England. Upon 
my arrival I heard what had taken 
place, and came on as soon as pos- 
sible. I got to Daneford last night, 
and put up at the Warfinger Hotel. 
It was then too late to call upon 
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you, cousin Maud. I did not send 
up my name to-day, because I fear- 
ed, if you knew my name, you might, 
out of respect to the old feeling, 
refuse to see me.’ 

He paused a moment as ifto ar- 
range his thoughts. 

She, without raising her eyes 
from the ground, murmured, 

‘You were very kind.’ 

She did not in saying this mean 
that he had displayed kindness in 
his past action, but that he was 
displaying kindness to her now. 

He understood her, and went 
on: 
‘I shall have to go back to 
Egypt immediately, and I cannot 
possibly return to England for some 
months. I shall be back as soon as 
I can. Before I go away I want to 
establish a great friendship with 
you. I want you to make up your 
mind to disregard anything you 
have ever heard to my disadvan- 
tage, and look upon me as the head 
of the family of two, and your best 
and truest friend. I want you to 
promise me that at once, to-day, 
before I leave you, now.’ 

His manner was very fervid and 
intense as he came towards the 
end. At the word ‘now’ he ceased 
to walk. 

She looked up. What a change 
had taken place in that placid, 
grave, sad face of a few moments 
before! The dark eyes were full 
of fire, the delicate nostrils moved, 
and the swarthy cheek was flushed. 
He rose up over her, tall and broad 
and fierce and strong. Shetrembled, 
but could not take her eyes from 
his. She had never met any man 
like this before. He fixed her at- 
tention upon him and upon his 
words beyond the power of her 
control. She was frightened and 
surprised. 

‘What am I to do?’ she asked 
fearfully. 

‘You are always to look on your 
cousin William Midharst as your 
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best friend. Will you promise me 
that here and now?” 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ You promise ?” 

‘I promise.’ 

‘Very well, that is settled,’ he 
said, in a quick way. ‘ Let us move 
on. Now I have other things to 
say to you of as great importance. 
You must listen to me very pa- 
tiently. When you do not under- 
stand what I say, you are to stop 
me, and ask me toexplain. Won't 
you ?” 

‘Yes,’ very timidly. 

‘ Now, from the little I have seen 
of your guardian, I like him very 
well, and I have no doubt no wiser 
selection could have been made. 
Those people I metin Daneford had 
something to say about events here, 
and every one who spoke said good 
things of him ; when every one says 
good things ofa man he must bea 
good man. Do you like your 
guardian? I believe you know him 
some time ?” 

‘ [know him since I was a child, 
and I like him very much. Noone 
could have been more kind or con- 
siderate than he; and I know my 
poor father had the greatest confi- 
dence in him.’ 

She said this with more anima- 
tion and earnestness than she had 
yet shown. Her gratitude to Grey 
was profound, and she did not wish 
her cousin fora moment should be 
in doubt of her feelings in the 
matter. 

‘ That is all right : I am delighted 
to hear you sayso. Now Mr. Grey 
has full and complete control of 
your fortune ; that is a mere trifle.’ 

She looked up at him in some 
surprise and said, 

‘I understood that Mr. Grey had 
a large sum.’ 

‘I did not mean that your for- 
tune is a mere trifle, but that the 
fact of its being in his hands rather 
than any other honest man’s is a 
mere trifle. What I wished to do 
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was to draw a contrast between the 
comparatively triviality of the guar- 
dianship of your money compared 
with that of another thing.’ 

His eyes were now fixed, staring 
ahead; and although she looked 
up into his face he did not glance 
down, and she could gather no in- 
formation through her eyes. 

She said, ina toneof faint wonder, 

‘I do not know what you mean. 
My father always told me I should 
have nothing but the money.’ 

Still keeping his eyes fixed a- 
head, he said, in a dull, slow, dreamy 
way, 

‘Well, there was one thing in 
your father’s gift for a time, at all 
events, and the will gives it to no 
one. Supposing the guardianship 
of that thing were in your gift now, 
would you, considering that I am 
the only relative you have alive, 
and that you have agreed to look 
on meas your best friend,—would 
you, I ask, give me the guardian- 
ship of that thing ?” 

‘ But is there any such thing? I 
certainly never heard of it,’ she said, 
in greater wonder. 

‘ There is such a thing.’ 

‘And it is in my power to give 
you the guardianship ?’ she asked. 

* Absolutely, cousin Maud.’ 

‘ And you really wish to take the 
troublesome care of this, whatever 
it may be?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘Then I give it to you freely.’ 

‘And you will give me as abso- 
lute control over it as if it had been 
formally made over to my care by 
the will of your dead father ? 

He had now paused in his walk 
once more, and was standing look- 
ing down on her, not with the fiery 
eyes of a few moments ago, but 
with deep, careful, anxious eyes, as 
though matter of great moment de- 
pended on her answer. 

Under his steady glance she felt 
her head grow confused and hot. 
She did not know quite clearly what 
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was passing, but she knew he had 
asked her to do something, and she 
‘I promise,’ she said 


must do it. 
very faintly. 

This time he spoke with the 
most elaborate clearness of articu- 
lation, slowly and with emphasis : 

‘You promise to make over to 
me the guardianship of the thing 
to which I allude as absolutely as 
though it had been made over to 
me by your father’s will ? 

‘TI do.’ 

‘Then it is the guardianship of 
my cousin, Maud Midharst.’ 

‘The guardianship of me! But 
Mr. Grey is my guardian !’ 

‘Yesand no. He is the guardian 
of your fortune absolutely. But 
with respect to your own personal 
action you are left free. You are 
recommended by your father to ap- 
ply to him for advice, but you are 
not bound to do any one thing he 
asks you, or to accept his advice 
beyond money-matters. In all mat- 
ters except money you are to con- 
sult me. You have promised, and 
you will do so?’ 

‘I will keep my promise, but it 
is strange.’ She dropped her eyes, 
and again the two moved forward. 

His face gradually lost its intense 
expression, and assumed its usual 
dreamy far-away look. In a few 
moments he spoke : 

‘Yes, it is strange, and to me, 
cousin Maud, very sweet, that I 
should be able to do the least thing 
for you. You must now rely on 
me wholly. You must take no im- 
portant step without consulting me. 
You are as much under my charge 
now as if you were my own daugh- 
ter. My only regret in the matter 
is that I am compelled to leave 
England almost immediately, but 
I shall be back in as short a time 
as possible ; in the mean while you 
may look to Mr. Grey for the ad- 
vice you want from day to day. 
But if anything of importance 
should arise, you must write and 
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tell it to me, and I will write back 
and tell you what to do. You un- 
derstand ?” 

‘Yes. You are very good to 
one you know so little of.’ 

‘Know so little of! Know so 
little of! Do I not know you 
through the history of our house? 
Is it because we never met, and I 
never set foot on this island be- 
fore, that we do not know much 
of one another? When I look 
at those old walls; when I think 
of the great house of Fleury from 
which we are both come ; when I 
think that you and I bear the one 
name, and that the very walls 
which protected your infancy and 
girlhood are mine in my manhood; 
when I learned that my cousin 
Alexander had died, and left my 
cousin Maud alone in the world 
with a huge fortune and no natural 
guardian but myself; when I saw 
my cousin Maud, and found her 
paleand timidand tearful,—I knew 
her through the past and in the 
present; and, cousin Maud, with 
the help of Heaven and a resolute 
will, I shall know her in the future, 
to the last hour I can be of the 
least service to her. Why, child, 
I was horrified to think of you all 
alone and unfriended, save for the 
friendship of a middle-aged busy 
man, who had no natural claim 
upon the privilege of your safe- 
guarding. I feared something 
might come between you and me 
to prevent my getting close to you 
as I am now, in your confidence 
and in the consequence of your 
promise.’ 

She had raised her eyes to his 
after the first few sentences. She 
had noted again the flush in the 
swarthy cheek, again the fire in the 
dark large eye. She caught the 
voice of passionate chivalry that 
rang out through his words, clear 
and sharp as the voice of the 
cornet when it alone holds up the 
theme to the melodious confluence 
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of harmonious strains flowing from 
orchestra and stage. 

‘Cousin Maud—’ 

‘No; Maud.’ 

* Maud.’ 

They paused again. He was 
still in thought, and looked into 
her eyes, not with the sight of in- 
telligence, but with the sight of the 
physical eye merely. 

He had aroused her confidence, 

her gratitude, her interest. She 
was looking at him with as much 
astonishment as though, upon 
turning her back, she found not 
the Weeslade and the Plain of 
Spears, but the streams and fertile 
land that lie around the Damascus, 
and the long low line of the city’s 
ruined walls against the northern 
sky. 
Mutely she held out her hand 
to him. He took it in silence, 
shook off his absorbed manner, 
smiled softly on her, then the two 
resumed their walk. From that 
moment, from that hand-pressure, 
from that smile, from the soft sigh 
which greeted that smile, and the 
firm breathing and measured step 
with which he resumed the walk, 
it was plain their friendship had 
been sealed. He knew he had 
inspired her with confidence, and 
she knew she felt faith in this new 
cousin-friend, who had been a 
source of disquiet to her in he: 
childhood, and was destined to be 
a source of sustentation and 
strength to her in her maiden 
years. 

For a while they walked on i 
silence. 

‘And now, Maud, there is some 
detail I wish to speak to you 
about.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You will, of course, continue 
to live here—’ 

‘But I am no longer—’ she 
interrupted. 

‘You will, of course, continue to 
live here. I shall not set out for 
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Egypt for a few days, and in that 
time I will see that all things are 
put in order for you here. I 
understand that the lady who sat 
upon your right is the Mrs. Grant 
alluded to in the will ? 

‘Yes. She is my only friend—’ 

‘Maud, your only friend ! 

*I mean, of course, William, 
after you.’ 

‘That’s a good child. Call me 
William always, and learn to think 
of Mrs. Grant as your second friend. 
I hope she will continue to stay 
with you. Do you think she will ? 

*O, yes ; she has promised. She 
is and has been a great and a good 
friend to me. I do not know what 
I should have done all through 
the last few months but for her. 
She promised me to stay with me 
as long as I like, and I know I 
shall like her to stay with me 
always.’ ; 

He looked fixedly at the slender 
graceful figure by his side, the figure 
of the only woman in the world in 
whom he felt interest—the in- 
terest of blood. The idea that he 
was head of the family felt new to 
him. He had often tried to realise 
it before, but never until now did 
he know what it was to have any 
one dependent upon his protec- 
tion ; and the person so depending 
being his beautiful cousin Maud, 
the feeling was not only new, but 
sweet and purifying as well. 

At length he said, ‘ I wish I had 
not to go abroad; but, Maud, when 
I came away from Egypt I had 
intended to return, and left matters 
in such a state that my not going 
back would cause the greatest con- 
fusion, and I must not, because I 
am now rich, treat badly the office 
so useful to me when I was poor. 
But I will be back to see that you 
are all right as soon as ever I can. 
Has your guardian, Mr. Grey, any 
sons ?” 

‘No. He has no child. He 
never had a child,’ 
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‘He is married, of course?’ 

‘Yes, but he lost his wife in a 
dreadful accident that happened 
to a river steamboat-some months 
ago.’ 

‘Then he is a widower ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Sir William’s brows fell, and he 
bent his eyes on the ground for a 
few seconds. He raised his head, 
and, partly closing his lids, looked 
dead ahead for a few seconds 
more. 

‘Your father’s will was dated 
the oth of June in this year. Had 
Mr. Grey lost his wife then ?” 

‘No. Not, I think, for some 
months after. Now I remember, 
Mr. Grey was here at the moment 
the steamboat on which his wife 
was blew up. I remember now. 
That day we sent for Mr. Grey ; 
Sir Alexander was raving about 
him and other things, and Mr. 
Grey was on the Island when the 
vessel blew up. That night father 
became delirious finally. I now 
recollect it all.’ 

‘So that your father, while in 
possession of his senses, did not 
hear Mr. Grey had lost his wife ?” 

‘No. Does it make any differ- 
ence? Cannot a widower be 
guardian in a will? She dreaded 
to lose the protection she had been 
taught to rely on. 

‘O, indeed, he can. It makes 
not the least difference in the eyes 
of the law whether a man has a 
wife or not, as far as his appoint- 
ment of guardian in a will goes. I 
was asking merely for information’s 
sake. And now, Maud, I think 
you had better go in. It is getting 
dark already, and I should like to 
have a little conversation with your 
guardian—your other guardian— 
before I leave. By the way, at 
first I was puzzled to think why 
Sir Alexander did not leave your- 
self under the absolute control of 
Mr. Grey, but I think I guess the 
reason. When the will was made 
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you were old enough to take care 
of yourself in all ordinary every- 
day matters, and his feelings would 
not allow a daughter of his, a 
daughter of this house, to be under 
the control of a banker. I know 
that your father was a little pecu- 
liar, and had no friends or asso- 
ciates of his own rank. He made 
Mr. Grey guardian of Miss Mid- 
harst’s fortune, but not of Miss 
Midharst herself. It is my lucky 
chance to occupy the latter flatter- 
ing position. Good-bye now, Maud. 
I am staying at the Warfinger in 
Daneford. I shall come over every 
day of the few I am in this place 
to see you.’ 

They had now arrived at the 
library-door. The door opened 
slowly, and a man appeared in the 
doorway, and stood still as if trans- 
fixed. Neither of the others noticed 
the presence of the man in the 
doorway. 

Sir William went on: ‘ Our meet- 
ing was very formal, and our greet- 
ings were very formal too. But 
we are good friends now, and loyal 
cousins. Cousins may be more 
affectionate, Maud, than strangers 
in blood. Good-day, Maud,’ said 
he, stooping and kissing her white 
forehead lightly. ‘Good-bye; and 
remember to take great care of 
yourself, and to rely on me.’ 

She moved slowly away. 

He turned briskly to the library- 
door, and seeing the man in the 
doorway, said gravely, 

‘Mr. Grey, I am glad to have 
met you, and shall feel much ob- 
liged if you will favour me with a 
few moments’ conversation.’ 

Without saying a word Grey re- 
entered the library; the baronet 
followed him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE TWO GUARDIANS. 


WHEN the two men found them- 
selves in the library it was quite 
dusk outside, and a deep gloom 
filled the room. There was no 
one else in the place, and no candle 
or lamp illumed the dark and ca- 
vernous recesses of shadows lying 
here and there remote from the 
great window. 

‘I will not detain you long, Mr. 
Grey. Do you wish for lights ? 

‘Not at all, Sir William.’ 

This man, who had come in the 
morning as a stranger, and whom 
he, Grey, promised himself he 
would quickly eject if he made 
himself unpleasant or pushed him- 
self upon Miss Midharst after the 
reading of the will, was now treat- 
ing him, Grey, as a guest in that 
house! And not only that, but 
he had pushed himself upon Miss 
Midharst, and seemed to have got 
on very well with her, judging 
from the parting which had just 
taken place between them. The 
tables were turned on him, Grey, 
and the less light there was to 
expose his discomfiture the plea- 
santer for him. The gold was still 
leading, still leading, but only by 
a head ; and the lead was gaining, 
hair’s-breadth by hair’s-breadth, 
every minute. . 

‘Suppose we sit near the win- 
dow, where the most light is,’ said 
Sir William. 

They both moved towards the 
window, and, having taken chairs, 
the younger man began: 

‘In the first place, Mr. Grey, 
let me thank you most cordially 
for all your great kindness and 
care shown to Miss Midharst during 
this troublesome time. I assure 
you I shall never forget the debt 
of gratitude I owe you for your 
generosity and devotedness under 
the trying circumstances.’ 

‘I feel greatly flattered by your 
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approval, Sir William. I have 
tried in my humble way to do my 
duty, and if I have failed I have 
failed through no want of desire 
to do my duty by the child of— 
if I may be permitted to call him 
so—my old friend Sir Alexander 
Midharst.’ 

There was a strange mixture of 
emotions in Grey’s voice as he 
spoke. Sarcasm and fear mingled 
freely, and the young man was for 
a moment in doubt as to how he 
should proceed. Mr. Grey, now 
alone and in the dark, did not im- 
press him quite so favourably as 
earlier in the day, when others 
were present, and when the man’s 
face and figure could be seen. 

The young man paused a while, 
and made up his mind not to in- 
quire into the constituents of that 
tone if it were not repeated. 

‘It,’ he thought, ‘may have been 
accidental.’ 

Aloud he said, ‘I did not come 


into this neighbourhood until last 
night, and since then every one I 
met seems to have done nothing 
but sing your praise. All the people 
at the Weeslade Hotel have spo- 
ken in unstinted terms of respect. 
You must not think they knew who 


I was, for I gave no name. I was 
and am greatly delighted at this, 
for I hope from it you and I 
may get on well together, out of 
consideration to my cousin’s com- 
fort.’ 

‘I sincerely trust we may always 
get on well together. I certainly 
will not deliberately risk your good 
opinion.’ 

This time there was nothing un- 
usual or disquieting in the tone. 
Grey had himself caught the im- 
port of his voice in his previous 
reply, and felt he had made a great 
mistake. It was very hard though 
for him, Grey, a man of his posi- 
tion and standing, to sit there and 
be blandly approved of by this 
young man—by this young man 
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who seemed to take his own suc- 
cess in all things as a foregone 
conclusion. He, Grey, must play 
his cards carefully, and above 
all things he must not show the 
direction in which it was necessary 
for him to force the game. But 
he was in the dark ; and if denied 
the expression of his feelings to 
his voice, he might allow them to 
run riot over his face, and it was 
a relief to frown and scowl and 
sneer in silence. 

*I have first of all a favour to 
ask you, Mr. Grey.’ 

‘I am sure, Sir William, if it is 
in my power to grant it, I shall be 
only too happy to do so.’ This was 
said in the banker’s most urbane 
accents. 

‘Well, I understand that your 
bank has kept the Midharst ac- 
count for a long time ; will you be 
kind enough to accept the keeping 
of mine ?” 

‘The Midharst account has been 
the most important of all our ac- 
counts for a long time, and we 
shall feel honoured and delighted 
if you will favour us with yours.’ 

There was nothing very dread- 
ful about this. It seemed as if the 
young baronet would turn out as 
confiding and uninquisitive as the 
old one. So far this looked pro- 
mising. 

‘And now,’ said the young man, 
* will you do me another favour?” 

‘If? returned the banker, in a 
gay tone of badinage, ‘the second 
favour at all resembles the first, I 
think I could go on granting you 
such favours all the night.’ 

This young man was not only 
simple and confiding, but down- 
right amiable and sociable. 

‘You must not think I am ex- 
travagant when I have said what I 
am going to say.’ 

‘My dear Sir William, if you 
want any money, you draw on us, 
as a matter of course, for any sum 
you may require. That is an affair 
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of ordinary business, not favour ; 
and it was quite unnecessary for you 
to say anything about it.’ 

Things were growing more com- 
fortable as they got along. 

‘Why, I should not wonder,’ 
thought Grey, with a smile that 
almost developed into a laugh,—‘I 
should not wonder if he gave away 
the bride.’ 

‘ But the sum I require is large.’ 

‘Draw on us for it inthe morn- 
ing.’ 

*I don’t think you would say so 
if you knew the sum.’ 

‘Try us. Draw on us to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘ Twenty thousand ?” 

‘Only? I thought the sum 
was a serious one! You really 
must not think of attaching any 
importance to such a matter. My 
dear Sir William, you can draw on 
us for fifty thousand without no- 
tice. If you have the least occa- 


sion for more than fifty, just tell 
me four days before you draw, so 


that there may be no chance of a 
disappointment to you.’ 

Grey thought, ‘ Clearly this young 
man isin debt. Howlucky! When 
aman is in debt and wants money 
badly he will do—’ He paused, 
thought of his own case, shuddered, 
and whispered in the innermost 
solitude of the desert of crime 
where he and his spectre dwelt, 
—‘he will do anything—murder !’ 

‘You must not think I am in 
debt. I do not owea shilling. I 
never did.’ 

‘That is highly creditable in a 
young man of your expectations,’ 
said Grey, in a tone of high admi- 
ration. ‘To himself he said, ‘I'm 
sorry it isn’t for debts he wants the 
money. What can he want the 
money for? Nothing good, I'll 
sweat, 

‘You see, Mr. Grey, I may seem 
abrupt to you, but I do not mean 
to be so.’ 

‘I assure you I cannot guess 
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why you for a moment imagine I 
could find reason to think you 
abrupt.’ 

‘Ah, well, yes! What I said 
about abruptness has rather to do 
with what I am about to say than 
with anything I have yet said. [ 
am very quick to decide upon 
things, and very prompt to act, and 
I may say without boast that once 
I take a thing in hand I usually 
make it turn out as I wish; I like 
to do things that seem difficult ; 
but I never undertake anything 
when I do not clearly see my way 
to realisation.’ 

‘Most useful, positively invalu- 
able qualities,’ said Grey, in atone 
of admiration ; mentally he thought, 
‘If what this man says of himself 
is true, my life depends upon the 
direction this activity of his takes.’ 

‘I have to leave the country for 
some time. I must go back to 
Egypt for some months.’ 

‘Indeed !’ ejaculated Grey. He 
could scarcely repress a cry of joy. 
To be rid, and rid quickly, of this 
dreamy energetic man was a mercy 
for which he did not dare to hope. 
‘Do you leave England soon?’ Grey 
asked, in a tone of gentle sorrow. 

‘In a few days. Ten days at 
the outside, and before I leave I 
want the money, and to put the 
thing I have decided upon in 
trim.’ 

‘Can I be of any further assist- 
ance to you than financially ?” 

‘Yes, I think you can, if you 
will be kind enough. You take a 
great interest in Miss Midharst ?’ 

‘Aha? exclaimed Grey, as though 
he had been struck. For some in- 
explicable reason or other the 
question of the young man caused 
the terrible importance of Miss - 
Midharst to him to present .itself 
suddenly to his mind. He saw at 
one glance the stakes he had put 
down, and the prize for which he 
was playing; and thus coming sud- 
denly upon a bird’s-eye view of his 
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position, the shock forced the ex- 
clamation from him. 

‘What's the matter?’ cried the 
young man, rising quickly and ap- 
proaching the banker. ‘Are you 
hurt ? 

‘Pray excuse me. It is nothing, 
Sir William. Do be seated. I am 
very sorry for having alarmed you. 
Some little time ago I hurt my 
knee—as I thought at the time, 
slightly ; but it often gives me a 
single pang of most acute pain, and 
in crossing my legs just as you 
spoke, that pang came, and I could 
not but cry out, if my life depend- 
ed on not doing so. I know you 
will excuse me, Sir William ; the 
pain is all gone. I think you were 
saying, when I so unhappily inter- 
rupted you, that you and I take a 
deep interest in Midharst.’ 

* You are sure you are all right ? 

‘Yes, quite sure.’ 

‘Did you ever hear the death- 
scream of a horse?” 

‘No, never.’ 

‘Your shout frightened me; it 
was like that. Well, as I was say- 
ing, we both take an interest in 
Miss Midharst. You know the 
way Sir Alexander treated this 
place. I heard of it, and to-day I 
see it.’ 

‘Yes; it is naked enough.’ 

‘Well, it is not a fit place for 
Miss Midharst to reside in now.’ 

‘I have been thinking, of course, 
of taking a suitable house for her 
until we are able to buy or build 
one.’ 

*O, I don’t mean anything of 
that kind. She is to stay here.’ 

‘Stay here! You do not know 
that from me, Sir William. It is 
not my intention. My intention 
was to place my own house at her 
disposal, and live in my town 
house.’ 

‘O, but it is all settled: she is to 
stay here.’ 

‘All settled! All settled, Sir 
William, and by whom ?” 
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‘By Miss Midharst and me.’ 

‘ But—but—’ Grey was trembling 
all over now, he knew not why— 
‘but, Sir William, one would think 
Miss Midharst’s guardian might 
have been consulted on the matter 
before all was settled.’ 

‘I assure you he was.’ 

‘But I pledge you my word, Sir 
William, this is the first I have 
heard of it.’ 

‘ My dear Mr. Grey, there is some 
mistake. You surely do not im- 
agine you are Miss Midharst’s guar- 
dian ?” 

‘Then, in the name of Heaven,’ 
cried Grey feebly, ‘if I am not, who 
is?” 

ay 

‘You! But the will does not 
mention your name |” 

‘Nor yours, as guardian of her 
person. You will take charge of 
Miss Midharst’s fortune, as by will 
appointed. I will take charge of 
Miss Midharst herself, by position 
as head of the house. You did 
not catch the full drift of the mean- 
ing of the will. I paid particular 
attention to that paragraph.’ 

‘No doubt you are right, Sir 
William. I did not pay particu- 
lar attention to that paragraph. 
I gathered that I was the only 
guardian named, and I conclud- 
ed the conditions were the usual 
ones.’ 

It was with the utmost difficulty 
Grey could prevent himself from 
betraying his conflicting passions. 
Now came personal anger against 
the young and determined baronet, 
now despair at the thought of hav- 
ing Maud removed from his per- 
sonal custody. Sir Alexander had 
certainly given him to understand 
that he, Grey, was to be guardian 
to the girl, and here was he, after 
all he had done and risked, after he 
had dyed his hands in blood—Bah! 
that kind of thing would drive him 
mad. He must keep calm now ifhe 
did not wish to hang next month. 
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The young man continued: 
* That twenty thousand I want for 
putting this place to rights. I see 
already what I wish done to the 
grounds; before I leave I shall 
know what I want done to the 
building and furniture.’ 

‘By and by, I daresay,’ thought 
Grey, ‘ you will find out what you 
want done with me.’ 

The interview lasted little longer, 


Together. 


and nothing of importance fol- 
lowed. As Grey went home that 
night he thought : 

‘He will be months away. I 
will be all these months here. Be- 
fore he can be back she shall be 
mine. I know it, I feel it. I am 
not now very nice in the means I 
employ. She shall be mine before 
he returns by—some means or 
other.’ 


[To be continued, ] 





TOGETHER. 
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Where the gorse with glitter of gold 
Crowned in glory the green hillside, 
Fanned by scented breath of the wold, 
On its way o’er the valley wide, 
There we sat on carpet of grass, 


"Neath the blue of the summer sky ; 
While the hours did silently pass, 
Heart to heart seemed to grow more nigh : 
Little was said, 
But hearts were read, 
As we sat there, you and I. 


Soon our thoughts together had strayed, 
Hand in hand to a dreamy clime, 
Where young Love his pleasures displayed, 
Pleasures vaster in length than time ; 
One bright look that woke in thine eyes 
Read my dreamings, and told me thine— 
Told the love escaping disguise, 
Read the love that bedecked thy shrine : 
Little was said, 
But hearts were read— 
Mine was thine, and thine was mine. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





INSIDE A SPORTING CLUB. 


By W, C, DAY. 
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II. 

THE settling ! 

What a dulcet sound! There’s 
music in the name, harmony in 
the very part of speech, that would 
sound tuneful in the grammarian’s 
ear, albeit spoken by the coarsest 
tongue, in the roughest of Lanca- 
shire dialects. What melody like 
the rustle of crisp bank-notes and 
the tinkle of shining gold! There 
is no produce of our mother earth 
more unsparingly vilified, and, at 
the same time, more sedulously 
worshipped by its traducers, than 
that precious ore. He only dodges 
his conscience who attempts to 


deny its mighty sway, to question 


its moral influence. The cynic, 
affecting its despisal to the outer 
world, laughs in his sleeve at his 
own cynicism and the gullibility of 
his dupes, when hugging the yellow 
dirt with a parent’s fondness in the 
seclusion of his own tub, with the 
curtains drawn. Money! it is the 
axis on which the world spins round 
—the golden pole! It must be 
the secret of perpetual motion, for 
it travels in all countries, and speaks 
all languages, without so much as 
being asked for its passport. It 
glides noiseliessly by the excise- 
man without showing its permit, 
and steals past the custom-house 
officer unseen and unsuspected. 
It carries a Court Guide in its 
countenance, expunges the word 
‘reference’ from the most exacting 
landlord’s vocabulary as superflu- 
ous, and sounds the death-knell 
of inquiry. Intelligible in every 
tongue, comprehensible by every 
ear, it is a welcome cosmopolite all 


over the world. Let a man be as 
invulnerable as Achilles, money 
will find out his heel. Be he as 
ductile as caoutchouc, there is a 
solubility about the coin of the 
realm that renders him more pliable 
still. And, like a two-edged sword, 
money has a double action—while 
it can starch a man’s frill without 
the aid of a laundress, it will ossify 
his heart till it rattles in the human 
case like a withered nut in its 
shell. 

‘Gentlemen, one moment, if 
you please ; allow me to cover the 
table,’ said the marker, as, brown- 
holland cover in hand, he pro- 
ceeded to adapt the action to the 
word. ‘ By your leave, sir.’ 

‘All right, Charles; mind my 
breadbasket, though,’ exclaimed 
the gentleman whose ‘leave’ was 
requested, as, from the pressure of 
the throng behind, his podgy 
stomach was forced against the 
sharp corner of the table. 

Scarcely was the face of this 
guilty accessory to the scene about 
to be enacted on its bed concealed 
from view, as though to screen it 
from reproach and to hide from the 
deluded victim the smirking but 
deceitful smile that had betrayed 
his hopes, than the crowd hastily 
gathered round, as many as were 
able availing themselves of its as- 
sistance as a desk for the addition 
of their gains or losses, and a coun- 
ter whereupon for the time to de- 
posit them. Everybody had a 
betting-book or sheet of paper in 
his hand, and for some two or 
three minutes a buzz of calculation 
whizzed through the apartment, 
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resembling more the studies of an 
arithmetic class in a parochial 
schoolroom than a preparation for 
adjusting issues arising from a game 
of chance or skill, of revenue in- 
herited or forfeited bya subtlestroke 
or some unlucky coup. At every 
one’s elbow lay a bundle of bank- 
notes, with a handful of sovereigns 
thereon,serving the double purpose 
of change and paper-weight ; and 
interspersed among them at fre- 
quent intervals a few cheques were 
discernible, the result of that 
Monday morning’s settlement on 
the past week’s transactions ; for, 
so devoted is the fealty of their pos- 
sessor to his darling craft, he had 
not been willing to sacrifice the 
necessary time from that busy 
market-day to add them to his 
hoard at the bankers’, Amongst 
the packets of bank-notes, princi- 
pally of those owned by Manchester 
and Midland Counties sportsmen, 
oblong dirty pieces of paper (often 
torn in two, and not unfrequently 
into four, pieces) were to be seen, 
the superscription, as a rule, so de- 
faced by constant usage and long 
circulation—to say nothing of the 
many unlaved hands that had 
added to their illegibility—that the 
sporting tyro, receiving on a race- 
course one of these mortgage- 
deeds of provincial bankers in pay- 
ment of a sovereign he had won of 
a list-keeper, and being asked for 
nine pounds as change of the ‘ ten- 
ner,’ would be slow to believe in 
his success, and almost doubtful 
whether to regard the tender as a 
playful joke by some facetious 
‘welsher’ who had fleeced him ; 
or even, if assured of the genuine- 
ness of the filthy tissue by the 
known respectability of the pay- 
master, to hesitate if it were not 
better wisdom in the long-run to 
forego his present twenty-shilling 
advantage, and allow it to drift 
into a debt, rather than dispossess 
himself of current metal to accu- 
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mulate wealth that, like Plutus in 
his blindness, he could only expend 
indiscriminately. 

It is singular that these begrim- 
ed tattered documents are never 
seen in circulation elsewhere than 
on a racecourse or at a ‘settling’ 
in sporting clubs. Their very as- 
pect forbids a general acceptance. 
Fraud seems written in their 
faces, and counterfeit woven in 
their fabric as a water-mark. What 
customer would have the effrontery 
to proffer such currency to a shop- 
keeper as an equivalent for lustrous 
diamond pin or eighteen-carat gold 
watch-chain ? The honorary secre- 
tary of a charity committee would 
reject such a tender as an insult. 
The treasurer of a German lottery 
scheme could not but eye it with 
suspicion, though it reached its 
destination in a registered letter, 
the envelope legitimatised by an 
English-post stamp ; nay, even the 
Hebrew bill-discounter, who, when 
unable to extract coin, is fain to 
content himself with kind, would 
pause ere he accepted, though at 
cent per cent rate, so filthy a sca- 
venger of his interest in renewal 
of a three months’ acceptance. 

Presently the hum of calculation 
ceases, books have been made up, 
totals ascertained, and the cere- 
mony of interchange commences. 
With the leviathan speculators 
leaning over the billiard-table 
simple is the process, and con- 
ducted with the regularity and pre- 
cision of a merchant’s office, with 
the ease and method of the gray- 
headed clerk in an old-fashioned 
banking firm dating back from the 
time of the Commonwealth. Harry 
Cluff is no more excited, as he 
picks up and places on the top of 
the crumpled heap of tissue-paper 
by his side the 500/. Bank of Eng- 
land note that Chancet has just 
flung across the table to him, than 
if the manufactured linen rag were 
still in its primitive condition, ere 
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ground to pulp, to be presently 
admitted into the Governor’s sanc- 
tuary, there evangelised with the 
water-mark of legitimacy, and ulti- 
mately launched into the world as 
equivalent of sterling bullion, bap- 
tised with the numerical certificate 


of its current worth. And Chancet, . 


for his part, casts from him the 
wrinkled harridan that has betrayed 
his trust with the same stoical cal- 
lous indifference : 
‘’Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave 
to thousands,’ 
He exhibits no more concern in 
the transfer than the banker’s clerk, 
who, when about to cash a pre- 
sented cheque, inquires, in the 
same unsolicitous tone, how you 
will take it, and whether you con- 
sider we may expect heavy rain as 
soon as the sun goes down. 

‘How much do you want of 
me?’ demanded Mr. Cranbury of 
his immediate neighbour, his reli- 
ance in Fluker’s invincibility by 
an untried candidate having in- 
volved him in a considerable loss. 

‘Fifty,’ was the rejoinder ; and 
the recipient gathered up the notes 
handed to him, leisurely counting 
them as he did so, without even 
the common acknowledgment that 
a lollipop confectioner vouchsafes 
to a street Arab for the purchase of 
a pennyworth of hardbake. 

‘And what do you claim ?’ con- 
tinued Cranbury, addressing the 
novice Chowdar. 

‘Only a hundred and twenty,’ 
replied that worthy. ‘ I never rzsk 
much at billiards.’ Then, turning 
to his friend Sponge, he added, 
with a sly chuckle, ‘ You know, old 
pal, I don’t understand the game.’ 

‘You get along fairly well in 
your ignorance,’ rejoined Sponge, 
somewhat nettled at Chowdar’s 
refusal, in the early stage of the 
game, to let him ‘stand a couple 
of sovereigns with him at the long 
figure.’ 

In this plodding business-like 
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manner the process of ‘settling’ 

goes on, rarely enlivened with a 

jest or interrupted ‘by cavil or dis- 

pute : 

‘Custom hath made it a property of easi- 
ness. 

Accounts of inferior magnitude 
are balanced in various parts of the 
room, where groups of half-dozens 
are collected together, exchanging 
‘ fives,’ ‘tens,’ and ‘twenties’ with 
the same professional precision, if 
not absolutely with the like apathe- 
tic stolidity ; for although in these 
adjustments the commercial ele- 
ment is always to the fore, a close 
observer may discover, in the mode 
of payment or receipt by betting- 
men of the second grade, the ab- 
sence of that complete repose, that 
imperturbable stoicism, which cha- 
racterises the heavy-weight specu- 
lator at a ‘settling,’ no matter in 
whose favour the balance may 
happen to be. Zxempli gratié: 

‘I fancy,’ remarked Jigger junior, 
as he handed over a couple of five- 
pound notes to Stroker, ‘ if Fluker 
had only given a “ miss” when he 
was “tucked up” under the bottom 
cushion, instead of opening the 
game by attempting that difficult 
“cannon,” he might have just man- 
aged to pull us through.’ 

And had you chosen to test 
the strength of the young man’s 
memory as to his dispossession of 
those two five-pound notes a month 
hence, you need only have led him 
to a billiard-table to see reproduced 
the position of each competitor’s 
ball, with the accuracy of a govern- 
ment surveyor. 

Some one has asserted the tru- 
ism, ‘An unpaid debt is inefface- 
able in the creditor’s recollection ;’ 
not a whit less so, in the remem- 
brance of small speculators, is the 
ill-judged or weakly-executed stroke 
on a billiard-table that has im- 
perilled their ventures or despoiled 
their investments. 

Dabble and Co. settle their little 
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bets round the refreshment-bar at 
the further end of the room, where, 
over a friendly glass, they discuss 
the various points and changes in 
the game just concluded, with an 
avidity and enjoyment begotten 
by indifference to the amounts ex- 
changed, till summoned by the 
marker to resume their seats, as 
spectators of another game. 

Veneer’s victory over so accom- 
plished an opponent as Fluker en- 
hanced his popularity in the club, 
and caused his chance for the 
coveted prize to be keenly can- 
vassed ; and the approaching ‘draw,’ 
determining the opponents for 
* second heats,’ was looked forward 
to with general interest. The fate 
fell upon old Butt, for whom, it 
may be remembered, in the early 
part of this history, many shrewd 
speculators had pronounced the 
handicap ‘a real good thing ;’ and 
it was now admitted on all hands 
that a better trial horse for the 
young player’s capabilities could 
not possibly have been found. 
Speculation ruled high on the re- 
sult, which, proving favourable to 
Veneer, at once placed him in the 
proud position of ‘ first favourite.’ 

‘What did I tell you?’ inquired 
Chowdar of Sponge, at the conclu- 
sion of the game. ‘I gave you the 
whisper in the first heat. This 
handicap’s a “ walk over” for the 
young un.’ 

* You might as well let me stand 
a “quid” with you at the long 
figure. I know you're on a lump,’ 
said the old man, renewing his 
former entreaty to participate in 
the advantage Mr. Chowdar’s pre- 
science had secured. 

But the love of lucre was too 
firmly mortised in that gentleman’s 
composition to admit further ac- 
knowledgment of the request than 
a contemptuous smile. 

Young Veneer, by his second 
triumph, had completely con- 
quered the nervousness insepar- 
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able from first appearances in any 
public arena; and when, a few 
evenings afterwards, he stood be- 
side Mr. Hazard, his opponent in 
the third tussle, calmly chalking 
the tip of his cue, as his antagonist 
inquired whether they should 
‘string’ or ‘toss’ for choice of 
‘lead’ and balls, the pallor, almost 
deathlike, which had overspread 
his countenance on the night of 
his début in the ‘pit’ was no longer 
visible, but, on the contrary, his 
bright open face and smiling eyes 
beamed with hope and confidence, 
and his manner, without being as- 
suming, evinced a self-reliance 
foreshadowing the result, and in- 
spiriting in the highest degree to 
his friends and supporters. 

When the betting opened, he 
was at once installed the favourite ; 
and Charley Baulk, who never 
misses an opportunity of display- 
ing his proficiency in sporting slang, 
gave it as his opinion to the gentle- 
man seated by his side, that to 
back the young un, at his present 
price, to win the handicap out- 
right was nothing more nor less 
than ‘ real jam.’ 

‘I’m not so certain about chat,’ 
said the individual addressed, 
‘though he’s pretty sure to have a 
good look-in for it.’ 

‘Good look-in for it!’ echoed 
Mr. Baulk ; and he eyed his com- 
panion disdainfully, as indignant 
at his presumption in questioning 
so erudite an authority as himself. 
*T’ll tell you what, sir ; it’s all over 
but shouting. You may order a 
wooden Ulster for Hazard; he’s 
booked for the mortuary, I’ll bet a 
hundred to one.’ 

Mr. Charley Baulk’s prophecy 
was fulfilled, and Hazard, like his 
two unfortunate predecessors, had 
quickly to succumb to the prowess 
of the new candidate. In his fourth 
and fifth essays victory again 
smiled on Veneer; and we have 
now, passing the preliminary ar- 
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rangements, to introduce our hono- 
rary member to the final joust. 

The opponents were the young, 
buoyant, confident, all-conquering 
Veneer—the hero of five public 
games—and the battered old cuist 
of fifty years’ contests, the thousand 
times’ defeated and disappointed 
veteran, Stroker. In early life 
Stroker had inherited an ample 
fortune, for whose dispossession, 
in an evil hour, he had unfortu- 
nately hit upon the fascinating 
amusement of billiards. This se- 
ductive idol had been all-potent in 
the dispersion of his wealth, and 
had not his innate integrity and 
high breeding proved protective of 
his honour against temptation, 
would long since have resulted in 
self-abasement and disgrace. In 
his youth, eschewing further re- 
ward than the honour of victory, 
he had contested many hundred 
games for the profit of others, who 
would flatter his vanity and court 
his society in proportion as such 
equivocal compliments advantaged 
themselves. As the unsuspicion 
of youth merged into the percep- 
tion and distrust of manhood, he 
gradually glided into the custom 
of playing for trifling wagers, which 
frequent success induced him to 
increase, till, in his mid years, it 
was no uncommon occurrence for 
him to pass half the night in a gam- 
ing-house, dissipating his means 
among a class paradoxically de- 
nominated ‘gentlemen _billiard- 
sharps.’ Still the aspirations of 
the gentleman were inherent in 
Stroker, outweighing the mere love 
of gain, the dominant spur of the 
hackneyed gamester ; honour, dis- 
tinction, recognition, were the 
blandishments of the path he had 
chosen—the coveted goal—the 
emulation of his life. Let us not 
stop to inquire whether such sacri- 
fices, paid to so fickle a goddess, 
ennobled the votary. 

It had ever been Stroker’s aim 
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and ambition to possess a trophy 
of the cunning of his art—a me- 
mento of his treasured skill—a 
banner of former triumph to flaunt 
before old friends in his autumn of 
life, when no longer able to contest 
for new glories. Was the darling 
wish of his heart about to be grati- 
fied? ‘ Has Fortune really relented?” 
asked the veteran of himself; and 
his shrivelled face glowed at the 
thought as he entered the saloon, 
returning from a visit to the dining- 
room, whither he had mounted to 
inspectthe elaborately chased silver 
prize-cup, exhibited under a glass 
shade in that apartment. 

And were the old man’s mus- 
ings, the hope-promised achieve- 
ment of a life’s desire, unnatural to 
his age? Is it not true that we 
still look forward in our decline to 
the fulfilment of youthful aspira- 
tions, with almost the same im- 
passioned delight that first inspired 
them? Though distance dim the 
chance of that fulfilment, it cannot 
obscure the hope. To soar above 
the common herd ; to top the pig- 
mies around us ; to be esteemed an 
oracle in one’s own sphere, or as- 
sert a superiority beyond it; to 
tower over our fellow-men in art, 
philosophy, science ; to fill a niche, 
microscopic though it be, and 


_ placed merely in the vestibule of 


Fame’s temple,—are not these the 
secret longings of age equally as 
of youth? and does not the hope 
of accomplishment live on long 
after Time has despoiled us of the 
power ? 

‘This will be a sharp round,’ 
remarked Bob Myttons to his 
neighbour Mr. Butt, as the adver- 
saries, with their coats off and 
shirt-sleeves tucked up, stood side 
by side, cues in hand, awaiting the 
settling of the company in their 
seats. 

*T’ll take odds,’ shouted Chow- 
dar, mechanically pursuing his sys- 
tem of investment. 
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‘Here’s a “sov” for choice for a 
hundred,’ exclaimed Jack Chancet, 
spinning the coin in the air as he 
spoke ; ‘who wants money ?” 

‘Yours is the wrong shop for 
lump sugar,’ observed a member of 
the Jewish persuasion, himself not 
especially notorious for liberality. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Mr. Harry 
Cluff, master of the revels—and 
here the speaker lifted his hat from 
his head and deposited it on the 
billiard-table — ‘it is the custom 
in this club, before the final heat 
of the handicap is decided, to 
make a whip round for the marker. 
I think we must all admit he has 
discharged his duties efficiently, 
and entitled himself to our con- 
sideration and remembrance.’ 

‘ Hear, hear,’ growledold Sponge, 
deliberately buttoning his trousers- 
pockets whilst indorsing his ap- 
proval of the eulogy. 

Messrs. Cluff and Cranbury then 
walked round the company, hat in 
hand, and having collected a nice 
little douceur therein, emptied the 
contents on the table, to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of the recipient. 

‘Thank you very much, gentle- 
men,’ said the marker, gathering up 
the silver, and stowing it away in 
a cotton pocket-handkerchief. ‘I 
hope I shall always give—’ 

‘Time! interrupted Bob Myt- 
tons ; and the assembly generally 
intoned a ‘ Hear, hear.’ 

The game commenced, and 
every eye was strained to see how 
the young favourite would comport 
himself in the coming struggle. 
He was subjected to as severe a 
scrutiny as if offering himself a 
candidate for a life-policy; and, 
sooth to say, the simile is not in- 
apposite, for heavy was the sum to 
be paid down upon the nail should 
he be found defunct when the 
marker called ‘ game.’ 

Old Stroker underwent his ordeal 
of examination with the chivalry of 
an old stager, and his adherents 
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were more than hopeful of success 
should the contest prove a close 
one, when the nerve of the player 
stands him in most stead. 

‘I’m afraid the young un ’Il cut 
it when it comes to the pinch,’ was 
the expressed opinion of Bob Myt- 
tons to his neighbour ; ‘ don’t you 
think he’s getting a little wild” 

‘Cut it! Not’in a thousand 
years,’ rejoined the party appealed 
to; ‘he can stay for a month ; that 
period, however, representing but 
a very insolvent dividend of the 
original term. 

‘I’m not so sure about it,’ con- 
tinued Myttons ; ‘he seems knock- 
ing the balls all over the shop.’ 

‘ Well, I’ll take a pony to a score, 
and give you all that in,’ returned 
the other ; ‘is it a bet?” 

Bob Myttons was silent, for just 
at that moment Veneer missed a 
very easy ‘cannon,’ and the pugil- 
istic connoisseur screwed up his 
flinty mouth as if in torture, and 
then gasped for breath as though 
he had swallowed a thistle. 

The excitement became intense 
as the game neared its conclusion. 
Men to whom Veneer was as un- 
known as the Cheops suddenly be- 
came solicitous about the state of 
his nerves, and the invitations he 
received to ‘brandies’ and cham- 
pagne, from money-grubbers who 
would haggle for a discount off the 
bill of a cheap undertaker just re- 
turned from the interment of their 
father, would have conferred no 
mean honour on the hospitality of 
Midas. Old Stroker’s partisans 
were nowhere behind with whis- 
pered proffers of advice (the 
veteran’s nerves were too well 
strung, it was supposed, to need 
stimulants), and his ear, during 
the limited space of time occupied 
by the struggle, was made the de- 
pository of sufficient human breath 
to inflate Mr. Coxwell’s balloon. 
Bets of large amount were made 
between every stroke, some anx- 
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ious to ease their liabilities for the 
settling, others equally eager to in- 
crease their risk. Cigars only par- 
tially consumed were cast aside in 
the anxiety of the moment; hats 
removed for an instant, that perspir- 
ing foreheads might be wiped. 
Numerous were the calls to the 
waiter for sodas-and-brandies, and 
frequent the instructions given to 
the attendants to let down the 
windows and ventilate the room. 
Rigid muscles relaxed as Fortune 
smiled on the efforts of one cham- 
pion, while the exultant eye ceased 
to twinkle, and its gaze grew stern 
and fixed, as disappointment 
usurped the place of expectant 
hope by the failure of his adver- 
sary. 

In billiards, as in other mundane 
affairs, history repeats itself, and 
Veneer now heard his score regis- 
tered 146. 

Well did he remember that ma- 
gic number. It was the last uttered 
by the marker against his name a 
fortnight ago, when he made his 
maiden victorious essay in the ‘ pit’ 
with the popular Fluker. The 
figures seemed to ring in his ear as 
the echo of his first glory, the omen 
of his final conquest. Stroker’s 
score stood at 148, and the simple 
‘losing hazard’ before him appear- 
ed at last to put his victory beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

‘I'll take 10 to 1,’ shouted Chow- 
dar. 

*So will I, to a hundred,’ echoed 
Chancet. 

‘T’'ll bet it to a pony,’ said old 
Butt. 

‘Done !’ was the reply. 

There was a pause for a minute, 
and the old man looked at the 
balls anxiously, the twitching of his 
lips betraying to the eager obser- 
vers around him the sudden relaxa- 
tion of his nerves. 

‘Which will anybody have for a 
score ? inquired Charley Baulk. 

‘The young un wins for two s.- 
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and-b.s,’ responded Jigger junior, 
in the hope of further increasing 
Stroker’s agitation without incurring 
a risk. 

‘It's a bet! exclaimed Baulk; 
‘you’re the lucky man. I shall 
stand the old gentleman.’ 

‘Silence, gentlemen, 
stroke,’ called the marker. 

The clamour continued, many, 
in their excitement, jumping up 
from their seats, proclaiming their 
desire to lay or take odds with al- 
most frantic gesticulation. 

‘ Silence, if you please,’ reiterated 
the marker, at the same time strik- 
ing the butt-end of the ‘rest’ he 
held in his hand on the floor, to 
enforce compliance with the re- 
quest. ‘I beg, gentlemen; and 
here he accentuated the last sylla- 
ble so forcibly as to extract a vio- 
lent growl of ‘ Hear, hear,’ from a 
bloated-faced individual in the cor- 
ner who had small pretension to the 
courteous distinction. 

And did the veteran Stroker’s 
hitherto iron nerve really forsake 
him on the final: stroke? That 
hand, that in a thousand contests 
had always proved as firm as Fate, 
did it tremble now—now, when 
victory was within his grasp? Alas, 
it was so! The cruel destiny that 
had so relentlessly pursued him 
through his long career was faith- 
fui in its decree to the last! He 
missed the ‘losing hazard,’ and in 
another stroke the marker had 
called ‘Game! for young Frank 
Veneer. 

Many and ardent were the con- 
gratulations the youthful conqueror 
received on his victory ; flattering, 
and sometimes fulsome, the eulogies 
paid to his skill and the stoutness 
of his nerves. His opponent, over 
whom he had triumphed by the 
merest accident, was denounced by 
the winners as ‘an old duffer,’ and 
those who had confided in his ex- 
perience were set down as‘noodles’ 
and ‘nincompoops.’ In a word, 


on the 
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Frank Veneer was the hero of the 
hour, and, as such, entitled by in- 
heritance to receive the adulation, 
the sycophancy, and the evanescent 
glory that always accompany suc- 
cess in the world, and desert it in 
the misery of its first reverse. 

‘Champagne for the room!’ he 
exclaimed, rushing up to the re- 
freshment~bar, as quickly as he 
could disengage himself from the 
congratulating throng. 

‘Give your order, if you please, 
sir,’ responded the waiter. 

‘As much as they like,’ replied 
the excited young champion ; ‘ let 
them swim in it!’ 

‘I say, Veneer,’ whispered old 
Sponge, the economy of whose na- 
ture would not be restrained even 
in matters where he was uncon- 
cerned, ‘two dozen will go round 
well—quite enough: let me give 
the order for you; they’ve some 
capital stuff at eighty-four. I know 
the brand—dquite as good as—’ 

The advice was unheard or un- 
heeded, for in another instant a 
score of glasses sparkled in the 
gaslight, and as many voices joined 
in jovial chorus to the toast that 
called for ‘ Long life and continued 
success for the hero of the night.’ 

And the poor defeated Stroker, 
where was he? Ina farther corner 
of the room, leaning on his cue ; the 
broken reed which, a short five 
minutes since, he had regarded as 
an enchanted wand. A few old 
sympathising companions had ga- 
thered round him, and were offer- 
ing consolation in his defeat ; but 
by far the greater number of losers, 
regardless of their quondam fa- 
vourite’s feelings in the acuteness 
of their own, formed a grumbling 
circle some paces away, where his 
failure in the moment of certain 
triumph was discussed, and himself 
upbraided for the loss of that essen- 
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tial nerve which he, most of all 
others, desired so strenuously to 
retain. 

When the billiard-matches for 
the season are concluded, the Nim- 
rod Club relapses into comparative 
lethargy—frost or snow will inter- 
fere with the holding of some little 
suburban steeplechase; __ similar 
causes threaten the celebration of 
a popular coursing meeting ; the 
aquatic season has not commenced, 
Bob Myttons’ favourite sport being 
numbered amongst the things that 
were affords nomedium for specula- 
tion—and heavy indeed does the 
professional sporting man’s time 
hang on his hands till the glorious 
moment when the weights for the 
spring handicaps appear, and ‘ give 
dreadful note of preparation’ for the 
coming campaign. Then it is that 
the old familiar cry of ‘ What will 
anybody back? I'll bet on the 
field,’ resounds through the walls 
of the club, replacing till another 
winter the recent ceaseless rattle of 
the ivory balls; then it is that the 
veteran gamester emerges from his 
larval condition, and, like a war- 
horse at the trumpet’s call, rushes 
into the arena of his cherished pro- 
fession with all the ardour and ani- 
mation his past life’s usage has 
incited. 

To fill up this interregnum as 
agreeably as possible, and induce 
the numerous attendance of mem- 
bers by some convivial project, is 
constantly the aim of the governing 
committee ; and it may be traceable 
to this desire, as well as to do 
honour to his friend, that Mr. 
Harry Cluff, the popular chairman 
of that body, is responsible for the 
pleasant evening spent by the sub- 
scribers at a banquet given in 
March last, the events of which 
red-letter day in the club calendar 
will be next chronicled. 


{To be continued. ] 





PROMETHEUS’ ADDRESS TO FOVE., 
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Great king of earth, of air, of all that is, 
Before whose throne a thousand nations bow, 
Off’ring knee-worship and their servile praise— 
With sorrow, death, and many broken hearts, 
Blessing the hand that crushes them, they live! 
Ages have perished, men have lived and died 
As once they lived and yet again shall die. 
Of the primzval earth no trace remains, 
Save the fond mem’ries of immortal minds 
That perish not with time, but aye endure ; 
And I, a wreck from the forgotten world, 
Still bear my immortality of pain, 
Bound to a rock that threatens o’er the deep, 
Away from flowers and dreamy meadow-land 
Of pastoral beauty. Save the hungry bird 
Which mocks my prayers, none here to view my woe ; 
Yet even he has wept to see my tears, 
Less cruel far than thou. Still, still I scorn 
To purchase pardon. Wilt thou read my mind, 
Which, like a rock that can resist the sea, 
Drives back the waves that hunger for their prey— 
The waves of pain, dark as the Stygian stream ? 
Hast thou not wept forme? O mother earth! 
O mountains that have watched my slow decay! 
O sombre shades of grandeur and of strength, 
O’er which the trembling shadows flit and smile, 
Like airy nymphs of a diviner world ! 
Fair earth, for whose lost sons I sought to steal 
Th’ immortal fire, to kindle in their souls 
A love of music, poesy, and arts, 
Unheard, untried before. Yet all alone 
Am I; torture remains, and love grown sad. 
If pain could kill, then surely I had died ; 
If prayer could soften, mine then had prevailed. 
I asked but rest from strife and gifts to man : 
The heavenly fire will warm and burn unseen ; 
I have that comfort—I can wait and dream. 
And soon the answer to my anguish came 
In the swift light’ning and the angry storm, 
With the fierce thunder peeling o’er the hills. 
And so, grown sullen and perverse, I wait 
The endless end. All is denied me now. 
I hear the happy reapers singing out 
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Demeter’s praise-chants, grateful for their grain 
All safely gathered. Echoing voices now 

Of children sing the merry strain anew. 

For them I suffer ; mortals must have need 

Of art and beauty in a world of woe, 

Unlighted save with these twin glitt’ring stars 
Of Loveliness and Truth 

Evil surrounds me as in mockery. Snakes 
Have made their home upon this iron rock, 
And with their pitiless and awful eyes 

Seem other gods, haughty and weird as thou. 
They fain would slay, but at Prometheus’ voice 
Their gaping fangs withdraw, while as the bird, 
Present for aye, ne’er sated with my blood, 
Wheels on them, and they seek the woods below. 
One hope have I: Earth’s sons will war with thee, 
Defy thee, in thy high imperial halls. 

They will release me, children of my soul, 

And bless Prometheus, who did scorn thy sway. 
In the great golden age my name shall live— 

A martyr’s heritage, who, instead of woe, 
Brought peace and joy and beauty to the earth, 
Set genius free, and wreathed the poet’s crown. 


ANNABEL GRAY. 











TWITTERS. 
S Story of Eighteen Hundred and Sebenty, 
By THEO GIFT. 


—_—~<>——_ 


CHAPTER I. 


A pRowsy afternoon in the latter 
part of August; sun low in the 
horizon, glaring through a bank 
of reddish-gray clouds; a river 
running lazily by cornfields and 
willow-beds and tall whispering 
rushes ; a dry grassy bank, under 
the spreading boughs of a gnarled 
old pollard oak ; birds twittering 
among the branches overhead, 
crickets chirping among the grasses 
underfoot ; a great yellow-bodied 
bee flying homeward witha drowsy 
buzzing hum; and a crumpled mass 
of blue muslin and yellow curls 
wedged into a snug hollow beside 
something picturesque in brown 
cords and rough velveteen. 
Two blue eyes looking into two 
brown ones; two small dimpled 
hands crushed in a strong man’s 
grasp. Far away, the thatched roofs 
of a village half hid by trees ; far- 
ther still, ranges of dim lilac hills, 
and a misty gold-coloured sky. 
There is my picture, a study from 
the life; and the figures therein 
real, moving, breathing, sentient 
objects ; not mere masses of co- 
balt and sepia, with a light wash 
of ochre here, and a careful stip- 
pling of umber there. Neverthe- 
less, if I may be allowed to carry 
out my simile, neutral tint was for 
the moment the prevailing colour 
in the tableau ; and the male figure 
in cords and velveteen was speak- 
ing in that low, husky, passion- 
broken voice so suggestive of a 
coming storm. 


‘I wish it could be, Twitters! I 
wish to heaven it could be! I 
never loved you so well, my dar- 
ling pet, as now, when I have to 
lose you. I can’t break my word, 
soI must go; mustn’t I, Twitters? 
But O, my dearest, it nearly breaks 
my heart to do it; it does indeed. 
Don’t look so wretched, my pet 
child. It’s a million times worse 
for me than it is for you.’ 

‘No, it isn’t,’ said Twitters, 
whose dear little snub nose was 
very red, and whose big blue eyes 
became suddenly moist and daz- 
zled at the suggestion. Her voice 
too sounded short, and suggestive 
of a bad cold in the head: a com- 
bination of circumstances which 
suddenly impelled Mr. Reginald 
—or more commonly Rex—Wynd- 
ham to take blue muslin, golden 
curls, and sweet tearful little face 
into his arms, and proceed to dry 
the wet eyes, and steady the 
trembling lips in a rough greedy 
manner, equally improper and im- 
polite. 

‘It’s only once, and it’s the last 
time too, Twitters darling,’ he said, 
in excuse for himself, as the little 
captive struggled out ‘of his grasp. 
‘There, Iwon’t do it again; and 
I’m going away at once; so don’t 
be angry. O child, I wish I were 
not going; or that I had never 
gone abroad at all; or that any 
one would shoot me before I get 
to London. I declare I’d give a 
guinea to any one who'd put an 
ounce of lead into me at the pre- 
sent moment.’ 
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* And so would I,’ said Twitters ; 
a mark of sympathy which had 
the effect of making Mr. Wyndham 
give a little jump and eye his com- 
panion more closely, as he asked, 
in a tone of pained surprise, 

‘Would you, child? Do you 
hate me so very much, then?’ 

‘I don’t hate you at all,’ said 
poor little Twitters, beginning to 
snivel like the child she almost was 
in reality ; ‘ but—but I don’t like 
you to go away, and be so un- 
happy. And, O, why—why did 
you ever promise to marry her, if 
you don’t like her? O, it used to 
be so nice here; and—and I 
thought’ (the sweet voice quivering 
piteously) ‘we should be so happy 
always.’ 

Rex Wyndham looked down on 
the poor little white flower-face, 
took the wee hands in his, and 
said, speaking very solemnly, 

‘ My darling, if I stop here, if I 
do what I would like best—what 
I would give my head to do—and 
that is marry you, I should be a 
dishonoured man. I should be 
the first who has ever disgraced 
the Wyndham name. I should 
never care to read the Sans tache 
on our crest again; but I don’t 
care even for that—I mean I won't 
care for it—if you bid me stay, and 
if it will make you happy again. 
I love you, my innocent love, 
better than honour or anything 
else ; and I'd lose everything in 
life—ay, go through even the dis- 
grace of that most disgraceful 
scene, a breach-of-promise case, 
rather than bring one tear into 
those dear blue eyes. So tell me 
freely—choose. for me, remember- 
ing how I love you—shall I go, or 
may I—shall I stay ?” 

He reached out one hand as he 
spoke, so as to touch her soft 
2 bright hair; for she was sobbing 

passionately, with her pretty face 
buried in the long grass where she 
had shrunk away from his em- 
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brace; but at that appeal she 
made a brave effort to check her 
tears, and after a brief second 
looked up and answered, 

‘No, no, Rex; you must go— 
of course you must—and don’t 
mind so much about me; for I 
won’t be very unhappy, if you are 
not. Only, Rex dear, do try to be 
happy. She may be nicer than 
you think, after all; and you and 
I can always be brother and sister 
at least—like we were before, you 
know,’ the girl added, with a wist- 
ful upward glance, as if pleading 
against the dissent of greater 
worldly wisdom in her lover's 
eyes. ‘You need not forget me, 
you know. I don’t think I cou/d bear 
that ; but think of me as staying 
quietly here, taking care of auntie 
and your grandfather as usual ; and 
then, perhaps, you will bring your 
wife here sometimes, when—when 
all this is forgotten, and we are 
only friends again. Iam so young, 
and you are not old either ; it must 
come to that some day ; and so go 
now, Rex dear. Please go now 
quickly ; for, though I am crying, 
it isn’t because Iam unhappy; at 
least if I am, it is my own fault, 
and not yours at all. Remember 
that, and good-bye, dear. Good- 
bye and God bless you !’ 

Rex did not say one word in 
reply to this speech. Knowing 
how and why he was parting from 
this little girl, there was nothing 
he could say in honesty that would 
not have damped her innocent pre- 
visions, and cast a chill on the 
courage she was trying so hard to 
show for his sake. Therefore he 
answered nothing in words, but for 
one moment the short dark locks 
and the yellow curls mingled in 
one bright mass. For one moment 
the strong young man held the 
tiny maiden in his powerful arms; 
and then, with a hoarsely whispered, 
‘Good-bye and God bless you, my 
darling! Forgive me when I’m 
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gone,’ Rex Wyndham unclasped his 
hold, and turning resolutely away, 
leapt up the grassy bank, and set 
off at a brisk pace towards the 
railway station across the meadows. 
He never looked back once—per- 
haps he did not dare; and Twit- 
ters lay among the sedges and 
the scented grass, and cried as if 
her heart would break. 

Rex Wyndham was the only 
grandson of Sir Wyndham Wynd- 
ham of Gorseleigh, in Downshire. 
His father had died—killed by a 
fall when hunting—while the boy 
was still a mere baby. The vil- 
lagers will show you the place now 
—a tall ragged hedge, with a drop 
of a good three feet on the further 
side into a narrow stony lane— 
where the young squire went over 
and broke his own neck, and his 
gallant gray’s as well. ‘ Mistook 
the place, sir, for one a few yards 
lower down, an’ killed ’isself on 
the spot. Why, the flints all about 


was spattered with ‘is blood, pore 
young gent! and look at yon stain 


on the milestone there. Ef you’ll 
believe me, that’s some on it still.’ 
Which I did not believe, however, 
and do not now, being under the 
impression that any blood that had 
been there would have been wash- 
ed off by rain or other causes long 
since. Anyhow, the young squire 
was buried, and his widow and her 
child had lived on at the Hall un- 
til the present day. A weak frail- 
looking woman, young Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, and one who had probably 
loved her handsome dashing hus- 
band too well to care for marrying 
again ; but had she ever contem- 
plated such a step at any time it is 
not at all likely that she would have 
been permitted to carry it into exe- 
cution ; her father-in-law having a 
decided objection to second mar- 
riages, and being of a dogmatic 
Capricious temper, with a capacity 
for domestic tyranny before which 
the Grand Turk might easily as- 
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sume the character ofa submissive 
and henpecked underling. 

By some mischance the Gorse- 
leigh estate had never been en- 
tailed ; and during Reginald’s boy- 
hood Sir Wyndham Wyndham had 
threatened—not once, but fifty 
times at least—to cut the lad off 
with a shilling, and send him adrift 
to shift for himself. 

‘I can leave my money to the 
county hospital if I choose; and 
by George, ma’am, I will too! he 
would thunder out at his pale 
subdued little daughter-in-law. ‘ Let 
me hear of your son ringing the 
church-bells at night again, or 
playing ghost to frighten respect- 
able young women, and he goes, 
ma’am—goes like a shot—no fear !’ 
A threat which was no idle one, 
by the way ; the baronet having 
already on one occasion, and for 
very slight provocation, turned off 
the estate a very worthy man whose 
fathers and forefathers had been 
tenants of the Wyndhams for more 
than a century. 

Nevertheless, Rex had always 
been brought up as the heir of 
Gorseleigh—had been first sent to 
Eton and then to Cambridge ; and 
was about as capable of earning 
his own living, except as boatman, 
whip, or gamekeeper, as the gene- 
rality of young men educated under 
a similar régime. 

And Twitters? Who was she? 
No one of any great consequence, 
of the very smallest consequence 
indeed possible, being the daugh- 
ter of a former curate of Gorse- 
leigh, a good and worthy man, who 
first taught little Rex to decline 
Latin nouns and work out the rule- 
of-three, and who was one of the 
few people in the world whom Sir 
Wyndham Wyndham held in 
thorough respect. His wife, a 
dear and valued friend of Mrs. 
Wyndham’s, had died in childbirth ; 
and the little girl, whose mournful 
entry into the world had made her 
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an additional object of interest and 
kindness, soon became a great 
favourite with the tender-hearted 
widow, and Rex’s faithful com- 
panion, playmate, and slave. 

Even the squire took to her; 
not that he was fond of children 
in general, but that, happening one 
day to come across her in the park, 
where she and her nurse were 
picking flowers, the little thing ran 
up to him with a tall spray of fox- 
glove, thrusting it into his hands 
with the words, 

‘Will ’oo have a f’ower, man, to 
make ’oo pitty ?” 

Sir Wyndham Wyndham stared, 
burst out laughing, and then ex- 
claimed, 

‘Why, this is Travers’s baby ! 
And what’s your name, eh, young 
woman? Polly or Jemima?’ Upon 
which, the little lady, whose nurse 
happened to rejoice in the second 
appellation, drew herself up with 
three-year-old dignity, and an- 
nounced herself as ‘ Mith Twitters’ 
—a corruption of ‘ Travers,’ which 
became her nickname at the Hall 
from that day forth. As for Rex, 
he protected and bullied his little 
playmate much as the baronet did 
Mrs. Wyndham. He tied her to a 
tree, and then forgot her, and left 
her there for hours. He harnessed 
her to a little cart, and whipped 
her when she didn’t go fast enough. 
He took away her toys, and broke 
them to find out how they were 
made. He melted her best wax- 
doll in the nursery grate. And in 
return Twitters adored him, and 
trotted after him like his shadow 
wherever he went, rejoicing even 
then in the title of his ‘little wife.’ 
She was only eight years old when 
her father died, stricken down sud- 
denly by fever while attending a 
sick family among his poor pa- 
rishioners ; and the sole thought 
which seemed to trouble or dis- 
turb the dying clergyman was what 
would become of her, and who 
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would take care of her after he 
was gone. 

‘My poor little child, my little 
Amy! If I could but take her 
with me to her mother ’ was the 
suffering father’s constant moan ; 
and gentle Mrs. Wyndham, coming 
in to see what she could do for 
him, heard the piteous words, and 
answered, in her kind womanly 
way, 
‘Don’t fret about Amy, Mr. 
Travers. If she has nowhere 
better to go she shall come to me 
and be my daughter. I have 
always wished I had one, and I 
love the child. Besides, Rex would 
break his heart if he did not find 
her here when he comes back from 
school.’ 

The poor curate’s anxious brow 
lightened, and tears of gratitude 
rose to the dim hollowing eyes. 

‘But—Sir Wyndham—’ he fal- 
tered tremulously ; and Mrs. Wynd- 
ham laid her hand on his and an- 
swered, 

‘Sir Wyndham will not object. 
He is very kind-hearted, and he 
has always liked her. She amuses 
him. I do not ask him for many 
things, and I am sure he will not 
grudge me this.’ 

She was right. When all was 
over, indeed, and the remains of 
poor Mr. Travers had been com- 
mitted to the quiet village church- 
yard, Mrs. Wyndham was startled 
out of a silent meditation, as to 
how best to propound her request 
to the squire, by receiving a pe- 
remptory order from that gentle- 
man to go down to the late curate’s 
cottage and see about that child. 
‘If she has nowhere else to go, 
bring her up here for a while,’ he 
said gruffly. ‘I don’t believe 
Travers had a relation in the 
world, and it would be a pity for 
that saucy little brat to go to the 
workhouse. There’s a lot of room 
for her in the old house, so long as 
she doesn’t get in my way. You 
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must see to that.’ A command 
which his daughter-in-law obeyed 
with cheerful gratitude, never even 
hinting that she had already antici- 
pated by promise his kind inten- 
tions. So when Rex came home 
for the holidays he found Twitters 
regularly domesticated at the Hall 
is one of the family; and thus 
time rolled on with the boy and 
girl, he patronising, teasing, and 
dering her about as formerly, 
but always good-natured to her, 
and fond of her as a younger 
sister; she doing his exercises for 
him, mending his gloves, taking 
care of his pets, and ever loving 
and admiring him with her whole 
heart, until, when Rex was eighteen 
and his companion four years 
younger, he went to college, and 
so broke with boyhood and childish 
fun and romp for ever. He had 


‘grown up into a man,’ Twitters 
said, and she was only a little 
schoolgirl. 


Of course he did not 
care to talk to her and amuse 
her in the vacations as formerly ; 
and when at two-and-twenty he 
left Cambridge for good, and re- 
turned home, finding Twitters 
grown up into a very pretty girl, 
quiet and much too demure and 
womanly to be kissed and bul- 
lied as of yore, he had no time 
to learn anything of her in this new 
phase, for the shooting season was 
just commencing, and after barely 
a fortnight at home he went off to 
Scotland, on a visit to some friends 
in the north. Then after that he 
returned to London with one of 
these friends, and from there wrote 
urgent letters to his grandfather, 
begging to be allowed to go abroad 
and travel a little, so as to ‘ rub up 
modern languages’ and see some- 
thing of life before he settled down. 
Sir Wyndham Wyndham didn’t 
much like it—didn’t see the use of 
modern languages. ‘ Fellow wasn’t 
going to be a courier or a hair- 
dresser; and surely English, with 
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just enough Latin and Greek to be 
able to skim an ode from Horace 
or quote a verse of Homer to your 
sons, ought to be enough for an 
English gentleman. It was just 
idleness and tomfoolery and con- 
founded good-for-nothingness, that 
was all; and if Master Rex thought 
he would come back one of those 
Frenchified fools who part their 
hair down the middle and can’t 
speak their mother tongue without 
a lisp, he might, but he would not 
find a welcome at Gorseleigh, that 
was all. No, by George, no fear! 
After all which he gave in, filled 
the young man up a cheque fora 
liberal sum, and suffered him to 
go where he would. And so Rex 
went and wandered about very 
pleasantly, ‘seeing life’ in various 
ways ; and at Baden Baden he fell 
in with a certain Captain Scott 
and his sister, both of whom had 
seen a great deal more of life in 
every way than young Mr. Wynd- 
ham, and who happened, to his 
extreme ill luck, to be staying at 
the same hotel as himself. 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss Scotr and her brother 
looked on Reginald’s acquaintance 
as anything but unlucky ; rather as 
a fortunate chance indeed, and one 
by no means to be thrown away. 
This couple—not to waste too 
many words upon them—belonged 
to a class only too common in 
those ‘ continental towns where 
gambling is the profession far 
excellence, and baccarat and roulette 
form the aim and end of life. In 
more than one of these places they 
were tolerably well known already; 
but unfortunately Rex Wyndham 
had not seen enough of life to find 
out this for himself; and long be- 
fore he had discovered that the 
tall glorious beauty, who looked 
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barely three-and-twenty by gas- 
light, was in reality full ten years 
older; that her manners, which 
he thought simply foreign and 
unconventional, were loud and 
vulgar, her language fast, her repu- 
tation more than doubtful, and her 
brother a ‘leg’ of the most dan- 
gerous class,—Adelaide’s magnifi- 
cent eyes and shoulders, combined 
with a power of fascination which 
had more than once proved over- 
whelming to far older men, had 
been successful in entangling Sir 
Wyndham Wyndham’s young heir 
into the meshes of a formal engage- 
ment. God knows, indeed, if he 
might not have been worked up 
into marrying her then and there 
—I fully believe Miss Scott in- 
tended it—but the news of his 
mother’s illness, conveyed in a 
letter from Twitters, summoned 
him suddenly to England ; and he 
departed, promising his betrothed 
wife to announce his engagement 
at home, and return to her as soon 
as he possibly could, even while 
down in the depths of his heart 
he was beginning already to ac- 
knowledge the humiliating truth, 
‘I have made a fool of myself.’ 
Poor lad ! he was not the first who 
has done so, nor will he be the 
last. ‘Il y a toujours des femmes 
et des femmes ! 

Home Rex returned accordingly, 
and, unhappily for all parties, at 
home he found Amy Travers grown 
sweeter and prettier a hundred- 
fold than when he left England six 
months before, ‘standing where 
the waters meet, womanhood and 
girlhood sweet ;’ and the pride and 
delight of every one about her. It 
was she who nursed his mother ; 
she who waited on the squire, and 
walked and rode with him; she 
who kept the accounts, wrote 
letters, read aloud, and made a 
sunshine in the grim old Hall by 
the mere fact of her bright pre- 
sence. She was such a winning, 
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loving little thing too ; a little shy 
and timid, perhaps, with the son 
of the house, now that he was 
grown into a tall handsome man, 
with broad shoulders and bronzed 
moustaches ; but this change from 
the saucy familiarity of other days 


_ was rather flattering than otherwise 


to Mr. Rex, and caused him to 
give more attention to his mother’s 
young ward than he might other- 
wise have done. It is a dangerous 
thing when a man begins to study 
a girl whom he has known all his 
life ; doubly dangerous when the 
girl is not only lovely, but lovable 
and loving into the bargain; for 
Rex soon found that, once he had 
conquered this new maidenly re- 
serve, there, close beneath, lay the 
old warm worshipping affection, 
guarded loyally in her fresh inno- 
cent heart, and ready to put forth 
new leaves, and spring into bud 
and blossom at his awakening 
touch—how readily, indeed, he 
himself had no idea; but then he 
did not know what Mrs. Wyndham 
had been doing for him in his 
absence! Long ago—before Twit- 
ters was in her French grammar 
indeed—the title of ‘little wife’ 
had been dropped for her as re- 
garded Rex ; but the idea sown by 
it had never quite faded outof Mrs. 
Wyndham’s mind; and as the girl 
she had adopted grew, day by day 
and month by month, closer to her 
heart, itincreased and strengthened, 
till once, during her tedious illness, 
she could keep it to herself no lon- 
ger, and whispered softly to the 
patient little nurse at her side, 
‘Even if I die, Twitters dear, 
you will always have a home here; 
and perhaps, some day, you and 
Rex may share it together. He 
will never love anybody so well 
as you, I am sure; and my only 
prayer is that I may live to see 
you his wife, as you are already 
my daughter. I hope I may. I 
hope it will soon come to pass. 
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I should like him to settle down 
with us so dearly ;’ and then, like 
all injudicious middle-aged gentle- 
women, the invalid began to build 
pretty little castles in the air for 
Rex and Twitters to reign over, 
until the young girl learnt to think 
of her former playmate in quite a 
new light, and to dream of his 
return and blush at the sound of 
his name. All very foolish, you'll 
say, and all Mrs. Wyndham’s fault, 
and very wrong and indiscreet of 
her; but, then, what did she know 
of Adelaide Scott? 

Well, as I have said before, Rex 
came home; and while studying 
Twitters in the new sweetness of 
her growing womanhood, wander- 
ing about the park with her, read- 
ing to her, or cantering over the 
breezy Downshire uplands at her 
side, never thought of falling in 
love with her, never even dreamt 
of the danger of the thing, only 
felt dreamily that he was happier 
than he had ever been before, and 
let himself drift on in the sweet 
sunshiny present, almost forgetful 
at times of the engagement that 
bound him to Miss Scott, and the 
ring he had placed on her finger, 
until the arrival one morning of a 
letter in his fancée’s handwriting, 
and bearing the London postmark, 
recalled him, with a quick pang of 
something like repulsion, to the 
recollection of his chains. 

Adelaide informed him that she 
and her brother had returned to 
England, and were domiciled at 
No. 19 Alexandra-terrace, St. 
John’s Wood, where she trusted he 
would run up to see them as soon 
as might be. Also she intimated 
prettily that it was her love for 
him which had prevented her re- 
maining in Germany, reproached 
him with not writing oftener, and 
wound up by subscribing herself, 
‘Your own, for ever and ever, 
Adelaide.’ 

‘ My own, for ever and ever,’ 
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repeated Mr. Wyndham, as he 
finished the epistle, and then he 
groaned ; he did not exactly know 
why, except that he had been a fool. 

‘I never really loved her a bit. 
It was all just glamour and passion. 
I don’t know anything about her, 
and I wish her brother were at the 
devil,’ muttered the young man. 
‘What should I marry now for? 
I don’t want to marry at all ; and 
what on earth will the squire say? 
Shouldn’t wonder if he cut me off 
with a shilling, as he’s so fond of 
threatening; and yet I can’t do 
anything else. I can’t back out 
and say I’ve changed my mind, it 
wouldn’t be honourable ; and, be- 
sides, I might have a breach-of- 
promise case, and all my hanged 
spooney letters shown up in court; 
probably a row with Scott, anda 
regular exposé of those cursed 
debts; after which I should never 
be able to show my face in Gorse- 
leigh again, or, for that matter, 
anywhere else where people knew 
of it. What a fool I’ve been! 
And I’ve no reason for breaking 
my word. Suppose I keep it. I 
wonder what my mother and little 
Twitters will say! I don’t think 
they would be as down on me as 
the governor. Hang it all, I'll go 
and tell the mother now! IfAde- 
laide is to be her daughter-in-law 
she'll have to know it sooner or 
later.’ Acting on which really 
sensible idea the young man be- 
took himself to the morning-room, 
where Mrs. Wyndham lay on her 
sofa, with Twitters (whom for the 
moment he had forgotten) reading 
aloud to her. 

‘Not gone out, Rex!’ exclaimed 
the little lady, lifting her blue eyes 
wonderingly at his entrance. ‘What 
a miracle on such afine day! You 
don’t mean to say you have killed 
ail the partridges, poor things! Or 
are you going to be good and 
sociable, and read aloud to us 
while we work ?” 
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‘That would be very nice,’ put 
in Mrs. Wyndham. ‘We don't 
often see you of a morning, Rex. 
Come and sit in this armchair, 
dear, and, Twitters, give him the 
book. Your voice is getting tired, 
child.’ 

Rex looked at Twitters, and 
thought how pretty she was, and 
how well her shining yellow hair 
contrasted with the deep crimson 
of the chair and the crisp folds of 
her white muslin, even as the soft 
green light stealing through the 
closed venetians seemed to har- 
monise with the perfect innocence 
and purity of her fair young face ; 
and then another style of beauty 
rose before him, much finer, more 
dazzling and showy, and he sighed 
as he said, in a tone very unlike his 
usual gaiety, 

‘ll take the armchair, if you 
like, mother; but I won’t read 
—not this morning.’ 

‘Selfish boy! cried Twitters, 
laughing, but quite ready to go on 
herself, if Rex had not checked her. 

‘No, Twitters, nor you either. 
I'm not selfish; for I'll send you 
away to rest your voice, anyhow. 
I—I want to talk secrets to my 
mother.’ At which plain speech 
Twitters flitted out of the room 
instantly, as swiftly as a little soft 
white dove ; a sudden warm glow 
rising to the very roots of her 
sunny hair, and making her small 
fingers tingle with a strange won- 
dering thrill. 

‘ How pretty she is! said Rex, 
as the door closed on her. 

‘And so sweet-tempered and 
good,’ replied his mother warmly. 
* Next to you, dear, I think I love 
her better than any one in the 
world, almost as much as if she 
were my daughter in reality. Rex 
dear,’ as his face grew graver, and 
he did not speak, ‘have I guessed 
right? Is your secret about Aer? 

‘ About Twitters, mother! No; 
why so? and a deep flush came 
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into Rex’s brown cheek, a flush 
arising, not from pleasure, but 
from a pang of real downright 
pain. Ah, how much better if it 
had been! There would have been 
nothing to feel ashamed of in lov- 
ing little Twitters. Mrs. Wyndham 
sighed deeply. His answer was 
evidently a cause of pain to her 
too, but she only bade him go on; 
and so urged, Rex told his story ; 
not exactly confessing that he had 
already repented of his folly, rather 
indeed heightening Adelaide’s 
charms and general good qualities 
than otherwise, but certainly speak- 
ing in anything but the tone of a 
proud or happy lover; while his 
mother listened with a pale anxious 
face, the reverse of cheering, and 
long before he had done the tears 
sprang to her eyes and trickled 
down her thin cheeks. 

*O Rex, my dear boy, forgive 
me,’ she faltered, trying with habi- 
tual meekness to dry them away 
again. ‘But I never dreamt of 
this. I had so hoped— 

‘ Hoped what, mother ?” 

‘And now I fear I have only 
done mischief; but, O, I felt cer- 
tain you loved her; and I am sure, 
quite sure, that she will never care 
for any one else. O dear, O dear, 
it is all my fault !’ 

‘Loved who, mother? What is 
your fault? What do you mean?’ 
and Rex sprang up and stood over 
his mother, looking red and angry, 
and feeling that new pain keener 
and more sharp, yet mingled with 
a strange sort of happiness too. 

‘Why Zwitters, of course,’ sob- 
bed Mrs. Wyndham, making mat- 
ters worse, as foolish women will. 
‘You always seemed so fond of 
her, and glad to be with her; and 
I did so wish it to be. I don’t 
believe that even your grandfather 
would object, for he is very fond 
of her (who could help being so ?), 
and if he knew that she loved 
you—’ 
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‘ Loved me? little Twitters !’ re- 
peated Rex slowly; and then, for 
a moment, one moment, the pain 
vanished in a bright glow of happi- 
ness, the happiness that might have 
been, the joy unutterable which 
had sprung up under his feet, and 
he had turned away from it—the 
Eden which had opened for him, 
and which he had voluntarily re- 
nounced, and could never enter 
now while life should last. Twit- 
ters loved him! and he—? He 
knew now what had made those 
rambles by lake and woods so un- 
speakably precious ; why the sim- 
ple ballads she loved to sing rang 
in his head for days afterwards ; why 
the simple fact of her presence 
made him glad, and her departure 
left a gloom and darkness behind, 
as though the sunshine had faded 
from the earth. He knew it all 
now, her love and his—Azs worth- 
less in the giving, dishonoured by 
the very date of its existence. 

‘Fool, fool that I was not to 
know my own heart better!’ he 
muttered angrily. But that was 
not all, nor even the worst of it; 
for if Twitters loved him—if it 
could be true—then he had not 
only ruined his own peace of mind, 
but hers. He had not only injured 
himself, but the little orphan girl, 
his mother’s ward, whom every 
claim of duty, honour, and chivalry 
bound him to shield and protect 
from all trouble and evil. He must 
go to her, must ascertain if it were 
so; and then—and then—? 

Poor Rex! Dishonour every 
way. Dishonour, shame, and scan- 
dal if he followed where his heart 
led; dishonour, remorse, and re- 
gret if he kept his word. Wrong 
to one woman or the other in 
either case. What could he do? 

‘I am so sorry, Rex, so sorry,’ 
his mother kept saying. ‘ Forgive 
me, but indeed I never guessed 
anything of this; and then Regi- 
nald stooped and kissed her. 
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‘Forgive you, little mother!’ he 
said, trying to speak gently. ‘What 
right have I to be angry with you ? 
I only wish you could teach me to 
forgive myself, or that it were pos- 
sible for you to be mistaken in 
what you say.’ 

‘You cannot break your word 
without any cause,’ the mother fal- 
tered, trying to catch at his mean- 
ing. ‘A Wyndham could not do 
that ; but, O Rex, do you love her, 
this Miss Scott? Will she make 
you happy, and will your grand- 
father like it? Do tell me.’ 

Rex stood upright and clenched 
his hands bitterly. 

*Too late to ask that last. I 
should have spoken to him before 
I pledged myself, I suppose. As 
to happiness, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that is of little moment. 
It is Twit—Amy Travers I am 
thinking of. Is there no chance 
that you may be mistaken about— 
about her feelings? Of course I 
know that she likes me as a bro- 
ther. She is fond of me for your 
sake ; but—Look here, mother, I'll 
go and speak to her.’ 

‘My dear Rex! 

‘My dear mother, do you sup- 
pose I mean to asé her the ques- 
tion? A word, a look, will tell me 
the truth now; and if you should 
be wrong, set my mind at rest. I 
can bear anything myself so long as 
she is happy, dear little innocent 
thing! Why, in that case, I would 
marry Adelaide gladly to-morrow, 
but—’ 

‘But what? O my dear boy, 
don’t ? 

‘Hush, mother! If you should 
be right, and I, by my own impru- 
dence and thoughtlessness, have 
made hercare for me, then the least 
I can do is to let her know that— 
that she has not—that, in fact, I 
love her a thousand times more 
than she can do me, however black- 
guard and wrong such love may be 
in me. Don’t look so frightened, 
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mother; don’t you see that it would 
be cowardly falsehood to leave her 
deceived on that point; that if you 
and I have misled her previously, 
we—lI at any rate owe it to her to 
make that poor amends to her wo- 
manly pride and delicacy. Trust 
me, I—I know my duty, hard as it 
is ; but this I must find out before 
I go to do it.’ 

‘If you would only let me talk 
to her when you are gone,’ pleaded 
Mrs. Wyndham; but Rex would 
not even listen to the proposition. 
He was of opinion, naturally enough 
perhaps, that his lady-mother had 
done too much ‘talking’ to Twit- 
ters as it was. He did not tell her 
so ; filial respect acted as a curb 
on his tongue, even if he was not 
too kind-hearted to hurt by so much 
as a word the weak gentle woman 
to whom he owed his birth; and 
before any more could be said he 
had left the room, and was looking 
for Twitters on the terrace and in 
the drawing-room. She was not in 
either place. She had gone for a 
- walk ‘ through the park, river-ways,’ 
the gray-headed old butler told 
him ; and thither Rex followed, un- 
certain even of what he was going 
to say. And poor little Twitters, 
who had been sitting by the river, 
dreaming of happy days to come, 
saw all her life grow suddenly cold 
and dark before her ; and looking 
into her lover’s pale face—so gay 
usually, so worn and haggard now 
—burst into tears, half of fright, half 
compassion ;and so, being unnerved 
by sympathy, let him easily draw 
forth her little secret (secret, alas, 
no longer, for had not Mrs. Wynd- 
ham betrayed it ?), and afterwards 
felt so sorry for him and his trouble 
that she hardly thought of her own, 
until he was gone, and she was left 
lying alone among the rushes, with 
the river babbling merrily at her 
feet, and the sun shining brightly 
on her yellow hair. 

Alone! How terrible it seemed 
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when she was able to think of it! 
With all her full sunny life turned 
into a blank chaos, stretching be- 
fore and around her, like some wide 
arid desert, and only relieved by 
one green spot—Xex loved her. 
After all, while that lasted, she 
could not be so very, very unhappy ; 
and he had promised to write to 
her from London; so she would 
have the unspeakable delight of re- 
ceiving one more letter at least 
from him ; in return for which she 
had taken on herself the task of 
telling Sir Wyndham Wyndham of 
his grandson’s engagement, and of 
palliating the enormity of his dar- 
ing to arrange such an important 
matter without having first asked 
and obtained a consent from the 
head of the family. A ticklish 
piece of work this, and one from 
which Twitters shrank with well- 
founded dread ; but she knew no 
one could do it as well as herself; 
and then, when that was done, there 
was poor Mrs. Wyndham to nurse 
and console, and the memory of 
those past six weeks of unclouded 
happiness to look back upon, when 
home and village duties grew un- 
bearably tedious. She could not 
sit still and cry all day, poor child; 
and it was just as well that she 
could not; for idleness is the best 
nurse, as work is the best cure, ever 
yet found for grief ; and of the two 
young lovers so sadly parted, Twit- 
ters at the Hall, copying a dry busi- 
ness letter for Sir Wyndham Wynd- 
ham, with her heart full of Rex’s 
last passionate appeal, and her lips 
still burning from the kisses he had 
pressed upon their dewy freshness, 
was infinitely less miserable than 
Rex, leaning back with closed eyes, 
in a first-class carriage, and for the 
moment, at any rate, given up to 
as absolute wretchedness as a man 
could well endure. 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘Let Rex marry the woman 
then—confound them both !—and 
I will allow him three hundred a 
year as long as he lives respect- 
ably and keeps up the honour of 
his family.’ Such was Sir Wynd- 
ham Wyndham’s final dictum, and 
the most gracious speech that 
could be wrung from him by 
Twitters’ kisses or Mrs. Wynd- 
ham’s tears. It had been finally 
proved by that time that the Scotts 
were resolved not to let Rex slip 
through their fingers without an 
esclandre equally painful and dam- 
aging; and careful investigation 
into the antecedents of the brother 
and sister had failed in discover- 
ing anything which could legally 
or rightfully be brought forward as 
a bar to the union. They were 
descended from a family as old 
and, originally, as respectable as 
the Wyndhams ; and if their father 


had been a dissipated good-for- 
nothing voué, and the mother a 
clever Irish governess, that was 


not Miss Scott’s fault. Neither 
could the lady help. her brother 
being exceptionally fortunate at 
cards. How many gentlemen of 
stainless honour are there not who 
pride themselves openly on their 
skill and success at the whist-table, 
and whose antagonists would resent 
as indignantly as themselves the 
mere suspicion of there being any- 
thing unfair in their triumphs? 
True there had been an ill-natured 
rumour to that effect with regard 
to Captain Scott, a rumour which 
had induced his brother-officers to 
petition him to exchange out of 
the regiment to which he belonged ; 
but the truth of it had never been 
proved. He himself had furiously 
denied it, and challenged the per- 
son who first set it afloat (N.B. 
The duel never came off, Lieu- 
tenant E. declining to meet Captain 
Scott in the field) ; and though he 
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did certainly succumb to the accu- 
sation so far as to leave the army 
altogether, that step was but the 
natural outcome of a wounded 
sensibility too tender to bear such 
a slight on the sensitive shield of 
his honour. Again, with regard 
to their choice of residence, Baden 
Baden and Homburg are very 
healthy charming towns, and a 
great many exceedingly worthy and 
domestic people live in them. 
Who was to say the Scotts were 
not among the number? While 
as to the notoriously constant suc- 
cession of Adelaide’s admirers, the 
more beautiful a woman is the 
more difficult it is to keep men 
from running after her; and the 
very fact of their having retired one 
by one was but a proof to the 
liberal-minded of the virginal seve- 
rity of the lady’s heart. As for 
their account of the matter, or the 
evil whispers of less attractive wo- 
men, neither ought to be taken into 
consideration for a moment; dis- 
appointed wooers being as prover- 
bially prejudiced and one-sided as 
disappointed women are spiteful. 
Let them prate as they would about 
fast doings, midnight rambles un- 
der the moon, late supper-parties, 
with cigarettes for the ladies, &c.— 
what did it all amount to, even if 
there were some truth in it? Now- 
adays everybody is either a little 
fast in reality, or affects to be so— 
everybody, that is, who wants to 
be anybody at all; and if all that 
the World and the Saturday say 
be true, Adelaide Scott was no dif- 
ferent from the generality of women 
in the nineteenth century, women 
of the upper classes preéminently. 
No, there was no escape for Rex 
short of jilting his fair betrothed ; 
and that was a step of which he 
never seriously thought for a mo- 
ment. 

‘I have been a fool,’ was the 
sole comment he made, even to 
himself ; and then he resigned him- 
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self to his fate, for not one of the 
investigations or inquiries into the 
character of the Scotts came from 
him. I doubt whether he ever 
heard of them. They were the 
doings of the baronet and Mrs. 
Wyndham ;. and Rex would not so 
much as listen to a whisper on 
the subject, far less to condolence. 

‘Fact is he’s been a great jack- 
ass,’ growled the old squire, ‘ let- 
ting himself be hooked by a brute 
of a woman older than himself. 
Strong language, Miss Twitters! 
And what if it be strong language ? 
I suppose I may use what lan- 
guage I please in my own house. 
Idiotic fool, to go and fall in love 
with a middle-aged woman before 
he is out of pinafores! IfI wiped 
him out of my will for it, and told 
him to go to the workhouse with 
her, as I’ve a jolly good mind to 
do this very day— Mary, I'll be 
shot if you’re not worse than a wet 
blanket in November, sitting blub- 


bering away there for nothing! 
Yes, Miss Impertinence, for no- 
thing; and I should like to know 
what you put in your oar for when 
I am speaking to my daughter-in- 


law. I suppose you’ be running 
off with this precious Captain Scott 
one ef these fine days, and expect- 
ing me to give you a wedding- 
breakfast and a dowry, since you 
stand up so hotly for Master Rex ? 
But you’d better not look for any 
such thing. As you make your bed 
you'll have to lie on it, and deuce 
a bit of help you'll get from me, 
no fear! And as to Rex, he says 
this woman is handsome and sen- 
sible, comes of a decent family, 
and has some money of her 
own ; so I’ve agreed to give him 
three hundred a year; and if she 
really cares for him, she'll marry 
him on it. Ifshe don’t she'll set 
him free, and a deuced good thing 
for him too. Feelings! Bah! 
Boys never have any, never know 
their own minds for a week toge- 
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ther; though why you should get 
as red as a turkey-cock for that, 
child, I’m sure I don’t know. 
If Miss Scott throws my precious 
grandson over to-morrow, he’ll have 
forgotten her in a fortnight, and 
perhaps be head over ears in love 
with some one else, just like his 
father! Now, Mary, what’s the 
good of making a fool of yourself? 
Do you suppose poor Hal never 
looked at a woman before he saw 
you, you goose? A fine thing if a 
father mayn’t speak of his own 
son, indeed! But there never was 
aman so nagged at and worried 
and snivelled over as I am; and 
I'll be hanged if I don’t make a 
stand against it one of these days ! 
You see if I don’t, that’s all, no 
fear! And, having finished with 
his favourite expletive, and suffi- 
ciently bullied the two women, who 
had never done anything to offend 
him for the misdeeds of their ab- 
sent idol, Sir Wyndham Wyndham 
pulled his chair nearer to the fire, 
told his daughter-in-law to do the 
same and look cheerful, and de- 
sired Twitters to sing to them. 


It was evening in London on 
the same day—a close, sultry, op- 
pressive evening, with dark woolly 
clouds gathering one above the 
other overhead, and distant rum- 
blings beginning in the copper- 
coloured horizon, and gradually 
drawing nearer and nearer, as Rex 
Wyndham entered the showy 
drawing-room of a stylish-looking 
house in St. John’s Wood. 

A pale sickly twilight still lin- 
gered in the threatening sky, light- 
ing the upper surfaces of the leaves 
in the Regent’s Park; and the 
windows of the house in question 
were thrown wide open to catch 
such faint puffs of air as might still 
be lingering in the close dusty 
street or stirring the thirsty-looking 
petals of the geraniums and cal- 
ceolarias in the balcony; but 
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within the gas had already been 
lit, and under the full glare of the 
large glass-dropped chandelier sat 
Adelaide Scott, half-reclining in a 
comfortable causeuse, the saffron- 
velvet cushions of which set off the 
rich folds of her black-satin robe, 
the magnificent bust and arms, 
white and firm as if carven out of 
marble, the large lustrous eyes, and 
masses of blue-black hair, which she 
wore curling thickly over her low 
forehead and twisted into a wavy 
coil behind. 

Her complexion was so very 
brilliant, taken in conjunction with 
such eyes and hair, that a cynical 
observer might have attributed its 
pure pearl and carmine to another 
source than nature. But, be this 
as it might, she was a wonderfully 
handsome woman; and so the 
military-looking gentleman leaning 
over her chair and whispering in 
her ear seemed to think, for he 
never took his eyes off the charms 


so lavishly displayed except to 
raise them with a sudden scowl at 


Rex’s entrance. There were two 
other men in the room, one loung- 
ing in rather a free-and-easy man- 
ner at the window smoking a 
cigarette, the other sitting before a 
tiny inlaid table conning the even- 
ing paper, with an unlit cigar be- 
tween his lips. Both of these, 
however, moved as the door 
opened, and greeted Rex's en- 
trance with a cheerful ‘How do, 
Wyndham?’ Captain Scott, the last 
described, adding, 

‘I began to wonder what had 
become of you. Are we going to 
have a storm? ‘The sky looks 
anything but lively.’ 

‘Yes, I think we shall have rain 
before long,’ said Rex carelessly ; 
and then he came across the room 
and shook hands with Adelaide, 
whose brilliant eyes were fixed with 
more of inquiry than tenderness 
on his face. It wore a decidedly 
grave expression at the moment. 
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‘ Fainéant !’ said she, shaking a 
pretty forefinger at him. ‘Where 
have you been these two days, not 
to come near us? Do you know 
Mr. Hawkshaw, by the way? Mr. 
Wyndham, Mr. Hawkshaw. And 
now sit down, and tell us the 
news.’ 

‘What news?” asked Rex, after 
a cold bow had passed between 
him and the other man, who evi- 
dently resented his appearance. 
‘Public or private ?’ 

‘Not public, certainly, if you 
mean the war; for I am heartily 
sick of it. One hears nothing but 
war, war, war all day and every 
day; and I don’t care a—a hang 
for home politics (Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, are you very much shocked 
at my little bit of slang? It is 
Bertie’s fault; he teaches it me), 
though, by the way, Rex, that re- 
minds me I was going to ask you 
who represents your borough ?” 

‘What borough? Daneminster!’ 

‘Yes; your grandfather doesn’t, 
does he? 

‘No, he never cared for politics. 
Mr. Nesbit of Thurston Hall— 
Nesbit, the soap-and-candle people, 
you know—is the member at pre- 
sent ; but he’s not popular, even 
with the Liberal party, and there’s 
a talk of his seat being contested 
at the next election.’ 

‘Then why don’t you stand for 
it, Rex? It’s your proper place to 
do so; and of course you would 
have your grandfather's interest, 
and all that. I’m sure it would be 
awfully jolly to see you at the hust- 
ings, making a speech and getting 
pelted with rotten eggs.’ 

‘Thanks. I’m afraid, however, 
you never will see me in that posi- 
tion; so you must make up your 
mind to enjoy it in imagination 
only.’ 

‘But why, Rex?’ Miss Scott per- 
sisted, in a tone of greater earnest- 
ness than she had used before. ‘I 
should /éke to see you in Parlia- 
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ment; and—and when you come 
into your property you will want 
something to do during the season, 
when we are up in town, you know, 
and there is no shooting or hunt- 
ing.’ 

‘You forget that the property is 
not mine, Adelaide, and very likely 
will never come to me at all. Be- 
sides, even if I desired a seat in 
the House, which I don’t, my po- 
litical principles are much too op- 
posed to my grandfather’s for him 
to support me; and I am far too 
poor to stand a contest at the elec- 
tions without him.’ 

‘Principles!’ repeated Adelaide 
vaguely; ‘but surely no one thinks 
about ‘em in politics.’ Then, los- 
ing sight of that part of his answer 
for another more important, ‘ But 
what do you mean by the property 
not coming to you? Why should 
you suppose such a thing? Have 
you—Rex, I am sure of it by your 
face—you have heard from Sir 
Wyndham Wyndham since I saw 
you! Am I not right?’ 

‘Yes, I had a letter this morn- 
ing; not from him exactly—from 
my mother, but written at his direc- 
tion.’ 

‘ And—and what did he say ?’ 

If a face could show changes of 
colour under a stratum of rouge 
and chalk, Miss Scott might have 
been seen to pale as she spoke. 
Her lips did tremble; and Mr. 
Hawkshaw, who had retired in dis- 
gust to the other side of the room 
when he found himself neglected 
for the new-comer, wondered, with 
jealous curiosity, what Rex could 
have been saying to awaken such 
evident interest and excitement in 
his fair hostess. 

‘Nothing about the property at 
all,” Rex answered, dropping his 
voice so that only Adelaide should 
hear him, though in other respects 
his manner was as indifferent and 
unloverlike as possible. ‘It refers 
to my own affairs—our affairs, I 
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ought to say; and I came to tell 
you about it. He says he will 
settle three hundred a year on me 
on certain conditions; and offers 
me his interest besides to get me a 
berth in the Home Office, with a 
commencing salary of half as much 
again. So that fixes me in Lon- 
don, as of course I shall accept. I 
should be a fool to do otherwise. 
As to the property, it is not en- 
tailed, as you know, and he may 
leave it to any one he pleases. 
There are two Wyndhams in India, 
second cousins of mine, and one 
of them used to be rather a favour- 
ite with my grandfather when he 
was a lad. He’s coming home on 
furlough this winter ; and my mo- 
ther mentions in her letter that the 
governor has asked him to spend 
his Christmas with them.’ 

‘Asked Aim to Gorseleigh while 
he sends you away! said Miss 
Scott, with a sudden contraction 
of her black and level eyebrows. 
‘H’m-m 

‘ As to sending me away, I con- 
fess I don’t see it,’ Reginald an- 
swered proudly. ‘It is very kind 
of him to get me this berth ; and, 
of course, I should have left 
Gorseleigh in any case before my 
marriage. Cela va sans dire? 

‘I don’t see that at all,’ said 
Adelaide; ‘your grandfather has 
six thousand a year, hasn’t he? and 
in a great house like Gorseleigh 
there must be room for a dozen 
couples. Besides, one would think 
your mother would be glad of the 
companionship of her son and his 
wife ; though, by the way, she has 
a companion—some girl—living 
with her, has she not?” 

The question was put carelessly ; 
but the sudden flush and frown 
which gathered over Rex’s sunburnt 
face did not escape his francée’s no- 
tice. He answered, grimly enough, 

‘Miss Travers, the orphan child 
of our late curate, lives at the Hall 
as one of the family. My grand- 
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father adopted her when her father 
died; and to my mother she is 
exactly the same as though she 
were her own child.’ 

‘Perhaps the squire will marry 
her to this cousin of yours, and 
leave them the property,’ suggested 
Adelaide meditatively. ‘Is that 
what you were thinking of, Rex? 
It would be a disagreeable look- 
out, certainly.’ 

Perhaps Rex agreed with her 
in the last observation; for the 
frown on his brow deepened, and 
he answered hastily, 

‘That will never be—at least I 
mean it is not in the least pro- 
bable.’ 

* You don’t think the old gentle- 
man would like it?’ said Adelaide 
calmly. ‘ But of course it would 
be a great chance for a girl in her 
position; and I don’t doubt she 
will make a dead set at him. Why, 
my dear Rex, what Aave I said? 
You look as black as_ thunder. 
Has she been making a dead set 
at you? Ah, now come and con- 
fess |’ 

Rex Wyndham coloured angrily. 

* You are perfectly wrong, Ade- 
laide. Miss Travers is a young 
lady of far too much modesty and 
purity to even— But why on earth 
should her name be dragged into 
the matter at all?” 

‘Why on earth shouldn’t it, un- 
less it be too precious? I declare 
I begin to feel quite jealous. What 
is this schone Madchen \ike ?” 

‘ Like a quiet little English girl, 
and nothing in the least in your 
style. How can you be so absurd, 
Ada? What is she to you?” 

‘My dear boy, don’t be cross. 
Miss Tanner — or whatever her 
name is—is nothing to me except 
as regards you; that is (don’t be 
conceited, I was only joking just 
now) as a possible rival in your 
grandfather’s affections. Is he fond 
of her?’ 

‘Yes,’ 
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‘ But I thought you were a great 
favourite. You always gave me to 
understand so at Baden Baden.’ 

‘So I am, when I do everything 
in exact accordance with his will 
and pleasure, and don’t run against 
him in any way.’ 

‘Well, and have you done the 
latter now? By the way, you never 
told me how he received the news 
of—of our engagement. Did he 
not think me very foolish to bind 
myself to such a wilful, headstrong, 
passionate boy?” This was said 
playfully, and Adelaide’s long white 
fingers were stretched out, and rest- 
ed with a pretty caressing touch 
on her lover’s arm. ‘ You must 
know I fully expected a civil mes- 
sage from him, or at least a letter 
from your mother. It would have 
been only friendly.’ 

‘ You must not be exigeante, Ade- 
laide. Recollect they do not know 
you yet, and naturally the news 
was a great surprise to them. My 
grandfather always expects to be 
consulted on every family arrange- 
ment before it is decided.’ 

‘And he is very angry that you 
omitted to do so, and preferred to 
choose your own wife for yourself. 
Is that what you mean ?” 

‘He is not pleased, certainly ; 
but you see he has not cut us 
adrift altogether, as he might have 
done if he had chosen.’ 

*‘H’m! You gloss it over, but I 
am not flattered; and (of course I 
don’t want to blame. you, dear) but 
I can’t help thinking that you must 
have managed matters down there 
rather badly. You know you are 
rather brusque and hasty in your 
manner sometimes. I wish your 
grandfather had seen me.’ 

‘ But as that is out of the ques- 
tion—’ 

‘I don’t see why it need be. In 
fact, I think he ought to see his— 
his future granddaughter,’ laughing 
a little affectedly, ‘ before any ar- 
rangements are made, which could 
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not be easily altered afterwards. 
People often take a prejudice against 
others whom they have never seen ; 
but, frankly, I don’t think—do you ? 
—that I am eery repulsive ; and I 
love you so well, that I should be 
grieved beyond measure if I were 
the cause of even a doubt as to 
your coming into your own pro- 
perty. Do you not think —it 
seems so awkward for me to have 
to suggest it—but surely if you pro- 
posed to bring me down on a visit 
for a day or two to your mother— 
it is only natural that she must 
wish to see me before I become 
her daughter ; and I believe she is 
too delicate to come up to town, 
or I am sure I should be most 
——— = —h 

* That is gute out of the ques- 
tion, at present at any rate,’ Rex 
interrupted hastily. ‘I am very 
sorry, and I hope you don’t think 
me indifferent about it, Adelaide; 
but if you knew my grandfather, 
or understood the frame of mind 
he is in just now, you would see 
for yourself that I could not pos- 
sibly hint at such a thing. I am 
sure you will find my mother all 
that is kind and affectionate after 
our marriage ; and as to the pro- 
perty, it is a matter of very little 
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consequence to us. It is not mine. 
Indeed it has not even come down 
in the direct line hitherto ; for my 
great-grandfather passed over his 
eldest son for some offence in 
favour of the second, my grand- 
father, so I have the less claim to 
it; and let it come, or let it go, I 
must say I care very little at pre- 
sent. Anyhow, Sir Wyndham is 
strong and hearty enough to live 
another twenty years with ease ; 
and in the mean while, 450/. a year 
ought to be enough for us to begin 
upon ; so now, Adelaide, do let us 
put the subject of Gorseleigh aside. 
T came here this evening to ask 
you about a matter far more nearly 
concerning us; and I want you to 
be amiable and willing to please 
me about it. I am sure you must 
know my chief wish is to please 
you.’ 

Rex had been standing till now; 
but as he said this he sat down, 
and drew his chair as near to his 
betrothed as the voluminous folds 
of her skirts would permit. She 
could not help noticing the sudden 
paleness which had come over his 
brown cheek ; but there was a de- 
cision in his tone which prevented 
her interrupting him, and she only 
looked at him inquiringly. 


[To be continued. ] 








MISSING. 
+ 


MISSING, no more ; a dumb dead wall 
Of silence and darkness stands 
Between us and they who left us here, 
In the golden morning of the year, 
With hope and promise and parting cheer, 
Wet eyes and waving hands, 


Never an omen told our hearts 
How fate lurked, grim and dark ; 
Fresh and sweet smiled the April day, 
And the treacherous waves in sunlight lay, 
Kissing the sands of the sheltered bay, 
And laughing around the barque. 


Like molten silver shone her sails, 
As she glided from our gaze ; 

And we turned us back to our homes again, 

To let custom grow o’er the yearning pain, 

And to count by the hearth—ah, labour vain !— 
The lonely lingering days. 


Never a letter from loving hands, 
Never a message came ; 
We knew long since should the port be won ; 
We knew what the fierce North gales had done ; 
And slowly crept over every one 
A terror we would not name. 


Ah me! those weary mornings, 
When out on the great pier-head 
We strained our sight o’er the tossing seas, 
And studied each change in the fitful breeze, 
And strove to answer, in tones of ease, 
Light question coldly said. 


Ah me! those weary midnights, 
Hearing the breakers roar ; 
Starting from dreams of storm and death, 
With beating pulses and catching breath, 
To hear the white surf ‘ call’ beneath, 
Along the hollow shore. 





Missing. 


Never a flash down the wires, 
Never a word from the East, 
From the port she sailed for—how long ago ! 
Why, even a spar one would weep to know, 
Tossed on the wild waves’ ebb and flow, 
Were something real at least. 


Missing, missing, and silence, 
The great tides rise and fall; 
The sea lies dimpling out in the light, 
Or dances, all living gleaming white ; 
Day follows day, night rolls on night : 
Missing, and that is all. 


The barque crossed out in the log-book, 
The names dropped out of the prayers ; 
In many a household a vacant place ; 
In many a life a vanished grace. 
We know our cast in the long life-race, 
But only God ows theirs. 
S. K. PHILLIPS. 





